





























The new fifth edition of FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 
is now ready and has already been adopted in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, and Cleveland. This book has 
long been a standard and is widely used. The new edition 
contains several improvements, including new subject 
matter, some changes in sequence, new illustrations, new 
questions, new problems, and some interesting new cases 
and examples that make the book more interesting and 
more practical. 


In every chapter of FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING the 
student is taught that success in salesmanship comes not 
only from the ability to make a sale but also from giving 
permanent satisfaction to the consumer. This is one of the 
important ways of emphasizing the consumer point of view. 
There are also some specific chapters in which the student 
is taught more specifically how to give satisfaction. This is 
in accord with the modern conception of salesmanship. 


Particular effort has been made to emphasize the general 
principles of selling, including selling in stores, filling 
stations, and restaurants, as well as selling by traveling 
salesmen, advertising, and letter writing. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is available with a work- 


book and a comprehensive teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


4 New 
1945 Book 


Fundamentals of Selling | 





FIFTH EDITION 
By 
Walters and Wingate 








. It emphasizes con- 


sumer needs and wants. 


. It ties in general selling 


principles with retail 
selling. 


. It treats all types of 


selling. 


. It covers selling skills, 


such as arithmetic and 
English. 


. It gives strong empha- 


sis on the ethics of sell- 


ing. 
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APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Preston E. Curry and Edwin B. Piper 








The new APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Fifth Edition, is built like a fine 
watch. You will appreciate the precision with which this book helps the student 
develop both skill and knowledge. The authors use a 5-step plan in developing 
mastery. This 5-step plan involves (a) a functional approach that is practical 
and concrete, (b) a detailed explanation of the principles or processes in a 
step-by-step manner, (c) an illustrated example featuring a step-by-step solution, 
(d) oral and written exercises that develop mastery of speed, accuracy, and 
application, and (e) spaced cumulative review. 


This book proceeds from the simple to the more complex. The sequence of 
topics is carefully planned so that the student has the proper background when 
he takes up each new principle or application. 


You may obtain a one-year volume or a one-semester volume with optional 
workbooks and tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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A Dynamic and Functional Education for a Changing 
Economic and Social World 


Educators must be alert and sensitive to the scientific, social, and economic 
changes in this age of rapidly changing world conditions. They must also provide 
a dynamic educational program that meets the social, ethical, and aesthetic as 
well as the vocational needs of young men and women. 


It may well be that we are in the midst of a new industrial and social revolu- 
tion that will necessitate a new Renaissance of learning. Many are convinced 
that our civilization must follow the path of Greece and Rome, and before long 
we too will be declining as they did. Others do not share this fatalistic view but 
believe that a permanent and progressive democratic civilization can be estab- 
lished through a workable scientific and ethical educational program. 


It takes a war to force the development of scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions but peace for business and industry to make use of these scientific discov- 
eries and inventions. Therefore, it is in peacetimes that social, economic, and 
business education must be expanded and improved to keep pace with scientific 
and social needs. Any educational program should be to teach people to make 


a better living and, thereby, enable them to live a fuller, richer, and more whole- 
some life. 


In order to develop a satisfactory educational program, the needs of the 
community must be studied, an analysis must be made of the local possibili- 
ties, the student personnel should be analyzed, and the occupational oppor- 
tunities must be studied and interpreted in the light of the possibilities for 
offering the type of program that will meet the needs of the community. 

Though business education is only one phase of a broad educational pro- 
gram, it is a part of the whole pattern and should be based on an adequate 
foundation of general education to which all teachers can and should make a 
contribution. Too often business teachers feel that”they have no part in the 
general over-all program, and they take no responsibility beyond the teaching 
of the narrow vocational subject matter, forgetting that they should be teaching 
young men and women and not a subject or a textbook. They seldom take any 
~~ aca for the social, ethical, or aesthetic phase of the student’s educa- 
tion. 

Too long, teachers of business and economics have been influenced in their 
thinking by the philosophy of training for a specific task and giving no thought 
to the broad general program. Certainly teachers should give specialized voca- 
tional training, but they must also give a broad general education, followed by 
a basic foundation of social and economic education, which in turn is sharpened 
with the tool of specialized vocational training to prepare the student to do 
something definite and not ‘‘just anything.’’ The specialized vocational training 
gives him an opportunity to get a start, and the broad general educational 
background gives him a chance to grow and develop. 

Educators must always be mindful of the fact that, no matter how well 
planned an educational program may be, unless there is a capable student 
personnel, competent and well quali- Qa. 
fied teachers, an administrative plan 
that strives for vocational effi- - P 
ciency, high scholastic attainment, C.C. Dawson, president of Southern Business 


and socially effective living, the pro- ca meng Wi gy Sy E 
gram cannot succeed. lege, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 

















Business Edueation 


on the Radio 


by W. B. LOGAN 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Here is an actual program on business education, 

featuring distributive education, that was sponsored 

by the Woman’s College of the University of North 

Carolina while Mr. Logan was located there. It 
could be used in any local situation. 


THIS IS WOMAN’S COLLEGE ...WBIG 
Friday, January 23, 1947 —7:15 


Announcer: This is the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina. 
Theme: Music. 


Announcer: We, the students and faculty 
of Woman’s College, bring our campus to 
you every Friday evening at this time to 
show you our studies, our extracurricular 
activities, our plans for the future, and our 
interest in the communities in which we will 
work and live. 

The Business Education Department to- 
night presents “The Aims of Distributive 
Education.” 

Theme: Music. 

Narrator: Distributive education. . . is a 
vocational program in the public schools of 
North Carolina under the direction of the 
State Department of Public Instruction . . . 
The Woman’s College plays an important 
part in making this training available. . . 
The teacher-co-ordinators get their initial 
and in-service training in the Business Edu- 
cation Department at the College. 

The primary work of the teacher-co- 
ordinator is with a group of students in the 
high school. Students who elect distributive 
education in their junior or senior year take 
regular high school subjects in school a half 
day. The other half day they work in some 
distributive business in the community—a 
department store, a filling station, or a 
neighborhood grocery. 

Tonight we are going to visit a community 
where a graduate of the Woman’s College 
is in charge of the local distributive educa- 
tion program. She is being presented to the 
local Kiwanis Club where she will talk about 
distributive education. 

Sound: (Applause) 

President of Kiwanis Club: We have a 
treat in store for you this evening. The 
young lady who is in charge of the distribu- 
tive education program here in Lawsonville 


is going to tell us something about what she 
is doing for our school and for our business. 
I am happy to present Miss Dorothy Davis, 
co-ordinator of distributive education at 
the High School. 

Sound: (Applause) 

Dorothy Davis: Thank you Mr. President, 
members of the Kiwanis Club, and guests. 
It is certainly a pleasure to be asked to tell 
you about the operation of the distributive 
education program. Many of you are already 
acquainted with the work I do here. You are 
connected with retail and wholesale estab- 
lishments where distributive education stu- 
dents from the high school are being trained. 

For those who are not well acquainted 
with the program, let me briefly review some 
of the reasons for having it. 

Only 25 per cent of our high school grad- 
uates go to college. The other 75 per cent 
must find work, in most cases without any 
previous training. A large percentage of 
this group finds themselves with retailing 
jobs without guidance or assistance from 
anyone, and they become misfits. 

We must help this group of students in 
the high school by preparing them to take 
their rightful place in this most important 
function of our economic system—distribu- 
tion of goods and services. 

High school students come to me with 
their problems . . . something like this. . 
Here we are in my office at the high school... . 

Sound: (Knock) 

Miss Davis: Come in! 

Sound: (Door opens) 

Miss Davis: Oh, hello, Jane, what can we do 
for you today. 

Jane: (Fade in) Well—Miss Davis—I want 
some advice. I’]] finish school next June and, 
well, I don’t know what comes next. 

Miss Davis: Haven’t you any plans, Jane, 
for after graduation? 

Jane: No, I’ll have to go to work, but I 
don’t know what I can do. I don’t like 
office work. 
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Miss Davis: We can help you there. First, 


_ we will give you interest and aptitude tests. 


These will give an indication to us and you 
about the type of work most suitable for 
you. For instance, suppose the tests show 
that you are interested in retailing. We can 
find a store in which you can get the proper 
training in receiving and marking mer- 
chandise . . . selling . . . display . . . advertis- 
ing... and stock work .. . All the operations 
of the store. Will you try it? 

Jane: Oh yes. Thank you, Miss Davis. 
I'd like to try something. like that. Thank 
you. Good-by. 

Miss Davis: Good-by, Jane. 

(Fade) 
Sound: (Door closes) 
Miss Davis: It takes many tests and more 


and longer interviews than our sample to 


| this training. 


determine the student’s interests and to 
decide whether his qualifications will be used 
to advantage in the field of distribution . 
There are many opportunities in retailing 
for artists, decorators, display men, stenog- 
raphers, salespeople, and buyers, as you all 
know .. . Now then, after the students have 
been interviewed a group is selected for entry 
into the program. It is then necessary for 
me to place them in the stores downtown. 
And now, we find ourselves in the manager’s 
office of one of your stores. (Fade out) 
Store Manager, Mr. Jones: (Fade in) Of 
course I would like to co-operate with you, 
Miss Davis, but what do we get out of it? 
Miss Davis: Mr. Jones, the high school 
needs a retail training laboratory downtown, 
and you have the personnel here to give 
Your sense of civic responsi- 


| bility toward your school should be enough 





to convince you, but there are other reasons. 

Store Manager, Mr. Jones: Yes?-------- 

Miss Davis: Will you agree that you want 
and need young people coming into your 
organization? They are good training ma- 
terial. 

Store Manager, Mr. Jones: 
yes, but not high school kids. 

Miss Davis: These “high school kids” are 
different, Mr. Jones. The distributive edu- 
cation students will be under my supervision. 
They will be given initial training at the 
high school before coming to work in your 
store. I will work with them and check on 
their progress throughout the year. When 
problems come up, and they will, you call 
me and we’ll work them out together. 

Store Manager, Mr. Jones: I'll buy that, 
Miss Davis, when do we stert? 


Young people, 
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Miss Davis: I knew you would. We'll 
start in three weeks. Thank you, and good- 
by. 

Sound: (Door) 


Miss Davis: (Fade in) After school begins 
in the fall it is necessary to prepare the stu- 
dent for the job. This orientation period is 
approximately three weeks. This includes 
training in appearance, manners, and speech. 
Following this.the students practice writing 
sales checks, operating the cash register, 
approaching customers. 

Like this, class, shall we begin. 

Sound: (Buzzzzz) 

(Fade to classroom) 

Class: Yes, Miss Davis. 

Miss Davis: All right. Nancy. 

Nancy: The greeting approach is usually 
used when the customer is known to you. 

Miss Davis: What is an example of the 
greeting approach. 

Nancy: Good morning, Mrs. Smith. 

Miss Davis: What is another kind of ap- 
proach? Joan. 

Joan: The service approach. 

Miss Davis: Give an example of this kind 
of approach. 

Joan: May I help you? 

Miss Davis: How can you keep from mak- 
ing this sound monotonous? 

Joan: By the inflection of my voice. 

Miss Davis: Joan, you have stated that 
correctly in a nutshell. Too many sales- 
people approach their customers in a sing- 
song manner. They repeat “May I help 
you?” until it sounds like a broken record— 
May I help you? May I help you? May I 
help you? May I help you? 

Sound: (Laughter) 

Miss Davis: There is still a third kind of 
approach. Yes, Harry, what is it? 

Harry: The merchandise approach. 

Miss Davis: And when is that used? 

Harry: When a customer is looking at 
some merchandise, the salesperson ap- 
proaches and begins telling about the mer- 
chandise in which the customer appears 
interested. This kind of approach gets 
immediately into the sale. 

Sound: (Cash register) 

Miss Davis: We have too, a unit of study 
on selling techniques which points out the 
need for thorough knowledge of the mer- 
chandise being sold. Each student makes 
an intensive study of the merchandise which 
he is selling and makes a report to the class. 
Here is one such report (fade to classroom) 








which is made by Eileen, who is a trainee in 
home furnishings. 

Eileen: (Fade in) The customer wants to 
know many things about the sheets which 
I sell. The size is important because it may 
be for a double-, single-, or three-quarter bed. 
She wants to know about the wearability, 
and this involves the weave and tensile 
strength of the cotton yarn. The price may 
be a factor, too; it usually is. All of these 
points are discussed in my report. At the 
end of the report, I have listed a number of 
descriptive terms used in telling my cus- 
tomers about sheets. In order to make this 
report helpful to others reading it, I have 
used the descriptive terms in sentences such 
as ““This sheet will wear a long time because 
it is made of long-fiber Sea Island cotton.” 
And also, ‘“These full dimension sheets make 
bed making a pleasure.” 

(Fade to Kiwanis Club) 

Miss Davis: You see, gentlemen, the class- 
room study helps the student do a better job 
in the store. The principles learned at school 
are applied to the actual selling experience 
in the store. 

When the students return to school after 
Christmas, they study store organization ... 
This gives them an insight into the types of 
retail stores and functions of the divisions 
within an organization. The student recog- 
nizes the large number and varied oppor- 
tunities afforded him in this field and, in 
many instances, decides on retailing as a 
career. As a part of this study, we investi- 
gate some of the factors which influence 
store owners to locate their businesses where 
they do. 

Yesterday I asked Eileen, Harry, and 
Alice to go over to 3d and Madison where 
the Johnson Grocery Store is building. 
They were to find out why Mr. Johnson 
decided to build there instead of remodeling 
his old store at 1st and Madison. 

(Fade to classroom) 

What did you find out? ... Yes, Harry. 

Harry: Mr. Johnson said the main reason 
for moving to another location was because 
there were better parking facilities at 3d 
and Madison. He purchased an adjoining 
lot for this. Too, Madison Street is wider 
at 3d and angle parking is allowed. 

Alice: Another reason is that he will be 
on the side of the street that home-bound 
traffic is on in the afternoon. He has found 
that a large percentage of his business comes 
from shoppers on the way home. By being 
on the right side of the street, it makes it 
much more convenient for them. 


Miss Davis: Eileen, what did you learn? 

Eileen: Mr. Johnson wants to be able to 
enlarge the building in the future if business 
justifies it. At his old location a theatre 
facing on Jefferson Boulevard filled all the 
space at the rear of his store. 

Harry: Miss Davis... 

Miss Davis: Yes, Harry. 

Harry: I didn’t realize until I went down 
to talk with Mr. Johnson that the location 
of a store in a community means so much. 

Miss Davis: ‘The job of establishing and 
operating a business is a complicated affair. 
It will not be possible for us to discuss in 
detail all of these factors. Our discussion of 
this topic is included in our unit on store 
organization so that each one will appreciate 
some of the problems that face management. 
That will be all for today. 

Sound: (Bzzzz) (Class leaving) 

(Fade to Kiwanis) 

Miss Davis: I wish we had time for you to 
listen to the interest that the students had 
in this study of store location, but we won’t. 

During the spring semester the student 
studies color, line, and design as applied in 
dress, .advertising, and display. He also 
studies techniques used in advertising and 
display. All of this is to prepare him for 
entry into a retailing career. Many students 
so trained get rapid promotions. When you 
understand the advantages of the program 
to the school, to the community, and to the 
store, you realize its value as a part of the 
local public school. 

Thank you for the interest you have 
shown in my presentation. It will be a 
pleasure to work with you this year in train- 
ing students for careers in retailing. 

Sound: (Applause) (Continue to fade) 

President: ‘Thank you, Miss Davis, for 
being with us this evening. 

Theme: Music 

Announcer: This has been the twelfth 
program of our series, “This is Woman’s 
College.” ‘Tonight’s program, “The Aim of 
Distributive Education,” was arranged by 
Mr. W. B. Logan of the Department of 
Business Administration. In the cast were 
Marie Shelton as narrator, Mr. Logan as 
the president of the Kiwanis Club, Alma 
Bullard as Miss Davis, Dorothea Stewart 
as Jane, Edward Fitzpatrick as Mr. Jones, 
Anne White as Nancy, Frances Cray as 
Joan, Frank Klages as Harry, and Janet 
Jones as Eileen. Your announcer is Natalie 
Bates. 


Theme: Music 
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Training Better Office Workers 


by JAMES M. THOMPSON, DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE 


CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


An address given before the third annual summer business 

education conference held at Northwestern University. Dr. 

Thompson suggests some specific standards for office 
workers. 


The girl who decides she wants 
to become an office worker 
generally gets her inspiration 
from someone she knows or has 
heard about who is in a top- 
ranking office position. She is 
not impressed by any of the 
lesser jobs. Her eye is on the 
girl at the top when she makes 
her decision, regardless of her 
real possibilities for achieving 
top success. She may or may 
not have the ability to attain 
it, but certainly she is en- 
titled to a chance. From the 
start, she deserves the type 
of training that will leave nothing undone 
in helping her to reach the highest goal pos- 
sible. 

It is to this end that present-day business 
teachers are bending every effort. Business 
teachers realize from inquiries to employees 
that too many graduates of business subjects 
remain in office jobs considerably short of 
the goal the employees originally had in 
mind. The problem of correcting this sit- 
uation through adjustment of the training 
program is now facing all conscientious busi- 
ness education teachers. 

To find out what the employer expects of 
his office worker is one of the first approach- 
es. The duties listed in answer to inquiries 
to employers over the country are: using 
the telephone, typewriter, duplicating ma- 
chines, voice-writing equipment, adding ma- 
chine, calculator, and bookkeeping machine; 
filing; taking dictation; typing stencils; mak- 
ing bookkeeping entries; and meeting the 
public. 

The most desirable traits for office workers 
were listed as follows: accuracy, depend- 
ability, co-operativeness, acceptance of re- 
sponsibility, neatness in work, courtesy, 
cheerfulness, initiative, stability, physical 
endurance, imagination, good grooming. 

In general, the employers complained 
most commonly of the following weaknesses 
in their office help: 
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In typewriting, the office work- 
ers were found deficient in accuracy, 
speed, arrangement, total produc- 
tion, numbers, erasing, proofreading, 
tabulation, and carbons. 

In shorthand, workers lacked abil- 
ity to read shorthand notes rapidly 
and accurately, to arrange letters on 
the page correctly, to compose let- 
ters, to punctuate, and to use Eng- 
lish correctly. 


In another survey, 150 busi- 
nessmen were asked: “In what 
respects do you find your new 
employees deficient?” The de- 
ficiencies divided themselves 
into two groups — training and 
personal. 

Under training the following deficiencies 
were listed in order of frequency: English, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, typing, speed, 
knowledge of mechancial equipment. Under 
personal were the following: lack of real- 
ization of seriousness of business and cost 
of errors in business, lack of discipline and 
sense of responsibility, initiative, ability to 
think, perseverance and thoroughness, abil- 
ity to get along with people, courtesy, dress. 

In answer to the request for suggestions 
on improving business courses, recommenda- 
tions were made for greater concentration in 
the teaching of office machines, arithmetic, 
English, filing, knowledge of business forms, 
economics, stenography, and the develop- 
ment of personality, business behavior, 
proper human relations, exceptional” ac- 
curacy, speed in typing, attention to de- 
tails, willingness to learn, and sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

A survey of the dismissal of more than 
12,000 stenographers and secretaries by 64 
companies indicated that 31 per cent were 
dismissed for inefficiency and 69 per cent 
were dismissed for personality and character 
defects. 

The promotion of better co-operation 
between the training department and the 
employer is a hoped-for improvement in 
the training program. Business teachers 
should find out for themselves about the in- 





side workings of offices where their gradu- 
ates will be employed in order that these 
students will know what to expect when 
they take the job. This information should 
include a knowledge of, the policies in op- 
eration in local offices, the physical setup, 
the average size of the office staff, general 
office routine, and required standards. 


Wherever possible, plans for work ex- 
perience are highly desirable. Most busi- 
nessmen are glad to have office workers 
work part time for credit, and it is the most 
effective way possible for a young worker 
to become familiar with general office rou- 
tine. This part-time work, done under the 
supervision of the school department, teach- 
es the student to co-operate with other office 
workers and acquaints him with the policies 
of the office, such as rest periods, using the 
telephone, smoking, and lunch-hour sched- 
ules. 


The following standards set up by busi- 
ness for office work seem to be quite uni- 
form over the country: 


Dictation. Although 80 to 120 words a minute is 
usually adequate for the initial business job, many 
offices require a higher speed if beginning stenog- 
raphers are to advance in secretarial work. 

Transcription. The transcription speed should ap- 
proximate two thirds of the typewriting speed from 
straight copy. If a stenographer can type 60 words a 
minute, the transcribing speed should be 40 words 
a minute. 

Typewriting. A typewriting speed of 50 to 60 
words a minute is recognized as the minimum for a 
good typist. On form letters the average typist is 
required to type 10 letters with envelopes an hour. 
Typists can be expected to retain at least 70 per cent 
of their straight-copy rates when typing business 
letters. 

Addressing Envelopes. A good typist should ad- 
dress 150 envelopes an hour. By chain feeding this 
may be accomplished easily. 

Typing Stencils. A good typist should type from 
4 to 6 stencils, 814” x 11”, an hour, averaging 200 
words a stencil. Some letter shops require one 
stencil each 15 minutes. 

Fill-ins. Fill-ins consisting of the name, the street 
address, the city, and a salutation, such as Dear 
Mr. Smith, are typed at the rate of 100 an hour, or 
800 a day. If the fill-in is to consist only of a saluta- 
tion, the production must be at the rate of 1,800 a 
day. 

Billing-Machine Operator. A billing-machine oper- 
ator should be able to bill from 150 to 200 invoices a 
day, depending on the number of lines on each in- 
voice. Some companies expect an invoice averaging 
3 or 4 items to be completed each 90 seconds. 

Calculating-Machine Operator. A good clerk oper- 
ating a Comptometer or Burroughs calculator 
should be able to complete 300 extensions an hour. 

Filing. The average file clerk is expected to file 
300 cards alphabetically an hour. 

Address Plate Cutting. The minimum production 
is 40 plates an hour. 


Adding Machine Operation. 
should do 3,600 items an hour. 


A good operator 


Bookkeeping Machine. An operator should post 

100 to 140 an hour on the typewriter type and 300 

to 325 an hour on the high keyboard type. 

Most experts agree that a mailable letter 
is one that closely follows the words of the 
dictator with no deviations causing a change 
in meaning, that is arranged neatly on the 
page, and that has no misspelled words, 
grammatical errors, or uncorrected errors 
of any kind. A study was made to determine 
whether standards of mailability are the 
same in business offices as they are in school. 
Although there were some differences, in 
general, both agreed on misspelling, poor 
erasures, poor placement, poor typing, 
punctuation errors, and strikeovers. Teach- 
ers should train their students to be indi- 
vidually responsible for the standards of 
mailability of every letter they type. 

During the war the training of Navy yeo- 
men was a good example of how a training 
program could be adjusted quickly and ac- 
curately to meet the needs of the Navy De- 
partment. Limited time was a powerful 
factor in setting up a program that would 
give practical results and at the same time 
be workable. At the training center where 
I had charge, our first step was to determine 
the type of training needed for yeomen work 
through the following investigations: 


1. Make an analysis of duties performed by yeomen. 


2. Determine standards of performance necessary 
for beginners. 


3. Through job breakdown, determine ways of im- 
proving the job operation. 


t. Appraise different training methods and _pro- 
cedures for effectiveness in producing the results 
we had to have. 

5. Organize a follow-up plan whereby graduates 
could 1eport back to us while on their jobs and 
recommend changes in the training program to 
make it more effective. 

When the investigations were completed, 
we used the information for writing up a 
detailed syllabus for each course, setting up 
minimum and maximum requirements. Each 
instructor was required to follow the plan 
until minimum goals were reached. Month- 
ly meetings of staff members were held and 
problems were discussed. From these dis- 
cussions, the program underwent constant 
revision and adjustment. It was extremely 
gratifying to us to find that at the end of 
16 weeks’ training under the new plan we 
had been able to accomplish what most high 
schools accomplish in 36 weeks. 

Upon leaving school to report for duty as 
a yeoman, each graduate was given a ques- 
tionnaire to be filled out and returned to us 
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after 8 weeks on the job. This information 
described the duties of the worker and in- 
dicated the features of his training that he 
had found particularly beneficial. It also 
furnished suggestions from the worker on 
how to adjust the training to make it more 
effective. We found these suggestions highly 
beneficial in keeping the training program 
attuned to the needs of the worker. 

It is this type of adjustment that is needed 
in our business training programs now. 
Leading authorities are conscious of the 
situation and are currently furnishing re- 
medial suggestions for improvement. One 
teacher points out that students of today do 
not know how to follow instructions. They 
have not been taught in the classroom to 
pay attention and to consider it their per- 
sonal responsibility to hear accurately when 
instructions are given the first time and to 
carry them out accordingly. The student 
who has difficulty in remembering what has 
been said should be encouraged to jot down 
a few brief details until he can get along 
without this device. To hear and to follow 
instructions accurately is an absolute must 
in the life of a successful office worker. 

The need for vocabulary development is 
another point stressed in recommended 
training adjustments. Emphasis on deri- 
vation and syllabication is needed. This 
weakness goes hand in hand with poor spell- 
ing. The student who knows the origin of a 
word generally can spell it and divide it 
correctly. 

The use of visual aids is one of the newest 
and enthusiastic recommendations for im- 
proving training in business. From studies 
made on their use, it has been shown that 
students learn from 20 to 35 per cent more 
when sound motion pictures are used. They 
also learn in less time and retain more of 
what they learn for a longer period of time. 
Business teachers are agreed, however, that 
there is no all-purpose visual aid. Motion 
pictures, filmstrips, opaque projectors, glass 
slides, bulletin-board or wall posters, black- 
board drawings, models, and textbook illus- 
trations all have their peculiar advantages. 
The advantage of each type of aid varies 
with different circumstances, of course. 

There are a number of little things con- 
nected with the successful running of an 
office that too often get no attention in train- 
ing an office worker. Yet these can easily 
mean the difference between success and 
failure when the worker is on the job. 

The little things may be described as 
“getting the feel of the office” just as one 
“gets the feel” of a car he is driving. The 
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office worker who has accomplished this has 
done so through individual effort, not by 
waiting for the time and number of days, 
weeks, or years in the office to do it for her. 
She has taken the trouble, beginning the 
first day, to get an over-all picture of just 
what goes on there. By going to the files dur- 
ing spare moments, she acquaints herself with 
the names of the outside clientele. She then 
knows what is going on when a letter is 
dictated or a businessman calls at the office 
to see her employer. When answering the 
telephone, she quickly and accurately hears 
the name and remembers it. Furthermore, 
she learns the voice as soon as possible and 
connects it with the name until, in a short 
time, she is able to say, when she answers 
the telephone: “Yes, Mr. Smith, I recall our 
conversation. I will attend to it.” The 
sooner she can convert herself from the new 
girl who has no knowledge or connection with 
what has gone before to the girl at the desk 
who knows exactly what is going on around 
her, the sooner she will become an asset 
rather than a burden to the employer. 

The office worker should learn early to be 
within reach at all times when needed, yet 
never to intrude. She should keep the num- 
ber of questions to a minimum. The busy 
businessman has little time to coach a new 
worker. The needed information can be 
obtained from the files, from observation, 
and from other staff members. Her voice 
should be clear and distinct, but never loud 
nor harsh. She should never appear in a 
hurry, nor tense and nervous. In going into 
a new office, she should be friendly but re- 
served with other office help until she has 
been accepted by them. If she is in a superior 
position to some of the other workers, it is 
good psychology to let them know that she 
needs and will appreciate their help in getting 
established in the new work. She should 
remember that no position is too high not 
to need the good will of every other fellow 
worker. This refining process should begin 
early in the training of every prospective 
office worker and should continue until her 
training is completed. 

Everyone knows the importance of per- 
sonality in getting along in any situation. 
From the beginning of training, the student 
should be guided in this development. A 
great deal can be gained from neat appear- 
ance and good manners by the instructor 
himself. Such traits as lack of loyalty or ir- 
ritation toward other class members should 
be detected early and guarded against. The 
subtle rewarding of students without 

(Concluded on page 15) 












English 


Whenever a 
creed or an insti- 
tution has out- 
lived its useful- 
ness, it has two 
alternatives— 
death or a new 
birth. 

It seems that business English, at the 
present, finds itself at this point. The signs 
of the time indicate in every sense that a 
new approach to this field is essential to its 
life and usefulness. 

In the first place, this subject is seldom 
ranked as a business subject. True, there 
are schools that require it of all commerical 
majors, but there really is little about the 
subject, or its method of presentation, that 
more than remotely suggests the business 
field. In many schools the subject is assigned 
to the English department, rather than to 
the business department. The qualifications 
of the teacher of business English, such as 
the experience the teacher has had in the 
field of business, are not given proper con- 
sideration. A formal or classic background 
cannot be considered adequate preparation 
for a teacher to instruct students in the use 
of the English of business. 


Our present textbooks and _ teaching 
methods are not proving satisfactory. 
Office managers are demanding trained 
people with competency in the use of oral 
and written English. They tell us to teach 
the simple fundamentals. Secretaries tes- 
tify to the fact that their advancement in 
the chosen careers is hampered by the lack 
of English competency. We are sending our 
students into offices inadequately prepared 
in the one element that should constitute 
their most effective tool. 


One is forced to conclude that business 
English needs to be vitalized. 

In planning a new program for business 
English, it is essential to keep in mind 
several important factors. First, we must 
bear in mind that business English is distinct 
from literary English. The latter has, for 
its principal objective, entertainment, appre- 
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Vitalizing Business 





by IRA S. FRANCK, CAESAR RODNEY HIGH SCHOOL 


CAMDEN, DELAWARE 


ciation or the teaching of a moral; business 
English is expressive and practical in its main 
objective. Literary English aims at perfec- 
tion of plot and literary style; business 
English drives toward its goal of conveying 
a clear message that strives to get some kind 
of action. 

Another basic factor is the somewhat pecu- 
liar manner in which business English is re- 
lated to the other business subjects. In 
reality business English permeates the en- 
tire business curriculum. Mastery of business 
English is essential to the competency of 
both the accountant and the secretary as 
they work in the business world. A man 
may be a skilled accountant but his oppor- 
tunity for the greatest success will be limited 
through a lack of competency in English. 
It is a recognized fact that the average rou- 
tine office procedure is dependent upon good 
English expression. In other words, business 
English acts as a conveyor belt in carrying 
forward the work of the business office. 

These basic factors must be given due 
recognition in vitalizing the function of 
business English. 

How can we improve our present method 
of teaching business English? I suggest a 
new approach and a complete change of 
method. The present stereotyped method of 
teaching should be abandoned. 

After a few weeks under our present meth- 
od the student is likely to exclaim, “‘same 
old stuff.” He finds the aims or objectives 
of the course vaguely outlined. We must 
recognize the need for clearly defined goals 
and objectives. The student will respond 
more quickly if he has an indication of the 
direction in which he is going. 

Here is an opportunity for experimenta- 
tion. A co-operative effort on the part of the 
teacher and the student could be set up to 
establish definite goals and to develop a 
well-defined procedure by which these goals 
may be attained. 

In a two-weeks’ preliminary period our 
efforts would be directed toward the setting 
up of goals. There would be no superimposed 
dictation by the teacher. Actual business 
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correspondence would be examined, and 
tests would be given so that the student 
would recognize the qualities of effective 
business English and realize his own defi- 
ciencies in respect to its competent usage. 
This period of preliminary approach should 
result in the student’s recognizing that 
certain definite fundamentals must be mas- 
tered. The mastery of these fundamentals 
should be the student’s goal. 

With the standards developed, estab- 
lished, and clearly defined, the student is 
ready to attack the problem of mastering 
definite essentials or fundamentals. These 
fundamentals would include the vocabulary 
of business, expression of ideas, and the 
organization of material (as for reports or 
records). Approximately four weeks would 
be devoted to the mastery of needed words 
and business terms, five weeks to the mastery 
of expressing ideas, and five weeks to the 
mastery of organizing materials — a total 
of fourteen weeks. With two weeks devoted 
to the creation of standards and fourteen 
weeks devoted to the mastery of essentials, 
two weeks would remain for testing and 
for final evaluation. 

After mastering the necessary vocabulary, 
the student should realize that the principal 
function of words is to convey ideas. An 
effort should be make to determine the size 
of the general business vocabulary that the 
student of business should master. The 
student should, at this point, master the 
spelling and learn the meaning of the words 
that are considered fundamental tools. 
The vocabulary study would conclude with 
making the student aware that he has merely 
made an approach to the mastery of busi- 
ness English and that further study and 
effort will be necessary. 

During the next five weeks, the student 
should make an effort to master the expres- 
sion of ideas. The student should regard 
the sentence as a unique medium — that 
of conveying a complete idea or unit of ex- 
pression. The old method of teaching sen- 
tence structure is through the use of simple, 
complex, and compound sentences. ‘This 
method would be replaced by the student’s 
own conception of sentence construction. 
As the student applies his knowledge of 
sentence mastery, he will almost automatic- 
ally master the cardinal principles of busi- 
ness English; that is, naturalness, clarity, 
conciseness, accuracy, and courtesy. 

The third broad fundamental to be mas- 
tered by the student is the organization of 
material. After achieving a mastery of the 
word as the conveyor of an idea and the 
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sentence as the expression of a complete 
thought, the student should then make 
an effort to master the means of thought 
organization — the outline. One should 
note the natural steps the student takes in 
the mastery of these fundamentals. Busi- 
ness letters and reports from the files of a 
regular office should be selected for study. 
The faults as well as the merits of these 
letters and reports should be noted. After 
studying the sample business letters and re- 
ports, the student should be required to put 
his own thoughts into organized form. The 
student’s first outline should be simple in 
construction, and later he should advance to 
the more complicated outlines of thought 
organization. The student would conclude 
the unit by applying his knowledge of 
thought organization to the business letter. 

The old method of teaching the writing 
of the different types of letters, such as 
credit, order, and application letters, would 
be abandoned for the simpler but more fun- 
damental approach to the letter; namely, 
the organized thought and the individual 
expression of the writer. It has been pointed 
out that the last two weeks of the semester 
would be devoted to testing and the final 
examination. In every possible way the 
student would have an opportunity to evalu- 
ate his own achievement — his own sense 
of mastery of the fundamentals. 

By the end of the first semester the student 
should have had training in the acquisition 
of certain tools or fundamentals of business 
English. With these tools the student will 
appoach the work of the second semester 
with enthusiasm. The business workshop, 
designed to follow the ordinary routine ac- 
tivities of the average business office, would 
follow in the second semester. 

As already indicated, the class for the 
second semester would be organized along 
the lines of a regular office with its staff. 
The more capable students would have the 
greater responsibility. Promotion and ad- 
vancement, as in any regular office, would 
be dependent upon achievement and ‘pro- 
duction. The artificiality of the regular as- 
signment would be eliminated. ‘The stu- 
dent’s activities in spoken or written Eng- 
lish would arise from actual business office 
situations. 

The activity for the second semester 
would center around two main areas: spoken 
and written English. The former would 
include the presentation of reports, inter- 
views, the use of the telephone, office con- 
versation, and sales talks. Written English 
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Drill completed without attention to its 
use or purpose tends to be wasteful. This 
basic principle suggests that the drill must 
represent a meaningful situation. A student 
may go through the motions of typing with- 
out learning anything even though he makes 
the required repetitions; but when the drill 
is made meaningful through proper motiva- 
tion, it unquestionably improves typing 
power. The teacher should help students to 
see the purpose of a drill, determine the out- 
comes expected, select the practice proce- 
dures that will guarantee the achievement 
of the expected outcomes, and decide the 
approximate number of repetitions needed. 
There is no particular merit in doing so 
many lines of a drill either with or without 
errors. Klapper says, ““Mere practice will 
not develop habit. The repetitions must be 
regular and frequent, rather than numerous, 
and made with all the attention at the 
individual’s command.””! 

The completed drill is of little importance; 
the significant thing is what takes place as 
the drill work is done. To say the same thing 
in another way, we should pay less attention 
to what the students do to the practice 
materials than to what the practice materi- 
als do to the students. Every hour of prac- 
tice should produce growth in typing power. 
This growth may not be observed readily 
in the day-by-day classroom work, but it 
should show as a positive upward learning 
curve when the student charts his progress. 

There are different drill procedures that 
may be used effectively when they are 
selected to fit the needs of the students and 
are in harmony with the practice materials. 
These drill procedures are: 


1. Direct dictation. 


Basie Prineiples of 
Drill in Typewriting 


* * 
by D. D. LESSENBERRY, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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2. Unison copying. 

3. Individual typing. 

4. Timed sentence and paragraph writing. 

5. Manipulation drills. 

DIRECT DICTATION. Direct dictation is an 
effective teaching procedure that can be used 
with any method. It should be started in the 
first week of typing. Through the wise use of 
this device, students can be stimulated to a 
readier response, word recognition can be 
developed easily; and typing power can be 
achieved quickly. 

Direct dictation should be used for only a 
part of each lesson. Begin with simple 
words, such as he or an. Dictate the word. 
Have the students say the word aloud and 
then type it. The impulse to type comes 
with the degree of positiveness and vigor 
that the students use in pronouncing the 
word. The first writing will be awkward, 
hesitant, and quite likely on the letter level; 
but as direct dictation is given in succeeding 
lessons, the clumsy and useless motions will 
drop away and the students will emerge 
with the ability to type simple words on the 
word-recognition level and with a quickened 
stroking that will result in increased typing 
power. 

Direct dictation is an excellent device that 
can be used at various times throughout the 
lesson to vary the classroom procedure and 
to increase stroking power. If there is a 
tendency for the students to clash the keys, 
the teacher should check shoulder-and-arm 
tension and emphasize relaxation of all 
parts of the body except the fingers. 

UNISON coPyING. This technique has’ 
limited value. It is best used with students 
who are typing too rapidly and need to have 
the jerks eliminated through stroke-by- 


1Paul Klapper, Contemporary Education, Its Principles and Practices. D. Appleton and Company (New York: (1929) p. 550. 
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stroke typing with emphasis on rhythmic 
continuity and with students who are typ- 
ing with a slow, heavy stroke and need to 
have the stimulus of quick, forceful (not 
necessarily loud) direct dictation on the 
letter level. Unison drill should be dictated 
by the teacher as the students copy from the 
textbook or from the blackboard. 

INDIVIDUAL TYPING. Students learn in dif- 
ferent ways and work at different rates. 
There is no justification for forcing all 
students to type at the same rate or with 
the same practice procedure. Adapt the 
rate and the practice procedures to fit indi- 
vidual needs. Let each student help to 
choose his practice procedure and encourage 
him to experiment with typing at different 
rates. One student may need to try for a 
spurt in speed. Let him set his goal for the 
period or for the week’s practice and force 
him to appraise his progress and to modify 
his practice procedure if he is not achieving 
his goal. Another student may need to work 
for greater control and should set as his 
goal the reduction of gross strokes until he 
has demonstrated the ability to type with 
accuracy. 

Drill to overcome major class difficulties 
can be done in unison; but most learning 
difficulties are individual, and the teacher’s 
best work will probably be done with the 
students as the latter do their individual 
typing. 

TIMED SENTENCE AND PARAGRAPH WRITING. 
In the textbook the student is given definite 
practice procedures for the timed writings 
of sentences and paragraphs. The function 
of this practice is to improve the stroking. 
Students respond to the drive for speed as 
heartily as they do to any other type of 
practice. The best results are usually 
obtained when each student is given a 
specific goal that he is to try to achieve at 
the end of a fixed time. The long-range 
goal is important to have in mind, but it 
seldom motivates practice, for students feel 
that it is too remote to have any immediate 
interest to them. When the gross stroking 
rate has been achieved or approximated, 
the goal may be shifted to the achievement 
of a specific accuracy rate. 

When students are to type for control 
but are given no specific speed requirement, 
they should be taught to type at a rate that 
_is slow enough for them to write with com- 
plete confidence. Some students will type 
on the stroke level until they have developed 
the confidence that makes for good work. 
Other students may have the skill necessary 
for a combination of stroke and word-recog- 
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nition typing. The same practice procedures 
cannot be successfully used with all students. 

MANIPULATION DRILLS. The primary pur- 
pose of manipulation drills is to teach precise 
control of the typewriter. Of course, the 
students need to understand the things 
taught in the manipulation drills; but know- 
ledge is not enough—there must be skill in 
handling the typewriter, too. A manipula- 
tion drill usually offers a problem in the 
control of a machine part or parts. The 
students should not be expected to give a 
perfect response at the first effort. There 
should be frequent repetitions of the drill 
to ensure progressive growth in the power 
to do the things called for in the drill. 








Vitalizing Business English 

(Continued from page 11) 
would include letters and the writing of re- 
ports, telegrams, and interoffice communica- 
tions. Numerous other business office activ- 
ities could be included in the course. The 
English used and practiced would be as 
broad and as complete as the regular office 
procedure requires. 

Time should be taken for the evaluation 
and criticism of the work of the students. 
Armed with the standards of mastery ac- 
quired in the first semester, students should 
formulate their own criticisms and evaluate 
each other’s work. Naturally the guidance 
of the teacher would be essential when ques- 
tions and problems arise. The students 
should have sources of reference in grammar. 
as well as other pertinent materials. It 
should be added that a complete scope of 
the workshop activity can be determined 
only after an adequate trial. 

In conclusion, what distinct advantages 
does the workshop method have? What are 
its vitalizing qualities? First, the student, 
instead of being vaguely conscious of the 
purpose of his task would have before him 
certain well-defined, self-created goals or 
objectives; and, second, by virtue of the. 
teaching method used, the student would 
have become aware of the true significance 
of business English by having become ac- 
quainted with its relation to the general 
routine of business activities. Having ac- 
quired the tools of workmanship, the student 
will be able to acquit himself as a master 
workman. He will acquire additional con- 
fidence through the use of discussion and 
reference and will ultimately achieve com- 
plete competency through his near approach 
to actual office experience. Business Eng- 
lish will have become vitalized through the 
vital experiences of the students. 
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General Salesmanship is Needed 


by M. A. JENCKS, NORTH HIGH SCHOOL 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


A plea for the teaching of general salesmanship to more students. 


Practically all the articles prepared on the 
subject of salesmanship that have been 
published in the past deal with the subject 
of retailing, which is only one of the many 
phases of selling. The same is true of most 
textbooks that are on the market today. 
Little is said about the subject of salesman- 
ship and what it involves, even though the 
word, selling, is mentioned frequently; and 
when it is mentioned, the reference is made 
to retail selling. Salesmanship now covers 
a large field of activities, and retailing is 
only one of the many acres that make up 
that field. In times past there has been too 
much time spent on the cultivation of that 
one acre to make that field the most pro- 
ductive. 

To make that field the most productive, 
every acre of that field must be intensively 
cultivated, and it may require the planting 
of different crops on different acres. We 
believe this to be the case in dealing with 
salesmanship. 

Before going any further, let us define 
salesmanship in the simplest way we can. 
Simplicity makes things easy to understand. 
One of the problems that exists today in the 
average classroom is that subjects are more 
apt to be made to appear difficult so that 
the student, at the start, gets the idea that 
things are going to be tough. Therefore, it 
is going to take work, and work is a tiring 
job. The student is not sold on the idea that 
work can be interesting; and it is up to the 
classroom teacher to sell this idea to him. 
Teaching then is definitely a selling job. 
Enough has been said to show that selling 
involves almost entirely ideas instead of 
material things. 

Now what is salesmanship? Salesmanship 
is the ability to put across to the listening 
prospect an idea which we want him to get 
and to make that idea stick in his mind. 
Nothing was said about merchandise in the 
definition. Why? Simply because it is only 
one of many*means used in getting the idea 
over to the prospect that he can use the 
product to good advantage for himself. 

To illustrate: We have, at the present 
time, an old automobile that we have grown 
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to like because of the past service it has 
given, and maybe sentimentality has helped. 
We have no desire to sell the old car and 
replace it with a new car; but then an auto- 
mobile salesman steps into the picture. He 
sees the poor old wreck, and immediately he 
gets the idea that here is a chance to sell 
an idea that may eventually materialize in 
a sale. Perhaps his next move is to contact 
us and try to make us believe that because 
of our social standing, etc. we should have 
a new car. He must sell us on the idea of 
a new car before he can create much interest 
in the car he has to sell. After the idea of a 
new car has been sold, the salesman then 
explains to us that he has the car that will 
serve our best interests. Here is where the 
real piece of merchandise comes in, and the 
good salesman uses it to demonstrate for 
the purpose of emphasizing that idea. When 
he has sold us on that idea, to make the 
story short, the deal is closed—the sale is 
made and the merchandise changes hands. 

In this illustration the whole transaction 
has been a selling job. If we had gone to 
the dealer ourselves to look at a new car, a 
great deal of the selling work would have 
been done for the salesman. Most of the 
work will be demonstration and emphasizing 
the merits of the car. 

All through the illustration I have empha- 
sized ideas and their importance in the sales 
transaction. Ideas are the results of the 
functioning of the mind. Consequently, 
selling is definitely a mental process, putting 
it in the class of a highly scientific subject; 
and the subject that deals primarily with 
the mind and how it functions is psychology. 

In most of our present-day textbooks on 
the market, little can be found enlightening 
the reader on the subject of psychology. Per- 
haps the reason is that psychology is con- 
sidered too difficult for the average high 
school student; but after experiencing over 
twenty years of teaching general salesman- 
ship and retail selling, I do not think this is 
true. Even though it may be a little difficult, 
it can be made interesting; and students 
like subject matter that is interesting. It is 
not necessary to go deeply into the technique 
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of the subject. The salesmanship teacher 
who has a good background in the science of 
psychology finds himself far better equipped 
to sell his subject than if he does not have 
any knowledge of psychology. It is a big 
help to know something about how thoughts 
and ideas get into the mind, to know how 
they are to react, and to be able to follow 
through and interpret those reactions. We 
have to follow through and interpret those 
reactions. The secret of putting across an 
idea is the ability to get the prospect to 
understand your idea and, after he has 
gotten it, to steer his thinking along the line 
of thought desired. The better this is done, 
the sooner the sale is made. It is a major 
factor in making any sale. 

This makes selling fundamentally a science 
rather than an art—a science dealing with 
ideas from the creative stage, through the 
development stage, to the stage where con- 
clusions and decisions are reached by the 
prospect. The ability of the originator of an 
idea to successfully get the idea over to his 
listener depends on how well he has trained 
himself in the science of why people think, 
what makes them think, why they think as 
they do, and how to get them to think as 
he wants them to think. 

The study of human nature can go a long 
way in doing this. So often we hear the 
statement that “good salesmen are born.” 
This is true. In fact, all salesmen are born. 
That has happened to all of us. That does 
not mean that good salesmen were born 
salesmen. Any new born prospect that we 
have ever. seen has had character traits 
unfavorable for a salesman. Salesmanship 
traits, and especially personality, have to be 
learned arid practiced. The best way to 
learn them is by training and practice. 
There are few individuals who could not 
develop a pleasing personality if they are 
willing to pay the price and effort to attain 
it. ‘Too many relieve themselves of the 
burden of human nature and the responsi- 
bility of putting forth the effort. They are 
mentally or physically lazy, and sometimes 
both. Disposition has much to do with it, 
and our disposition reflects the way we feel 
and the way we allow ourselves to think and 
do. Therefore, it is necessary to develop the 
practice of self-control. A person must be 
able to develop self-control if he is going to 
be able to control the thinking of others, 
which is the important thing in selling ideas 
to others. 

It is true that many of us do not have the 
ability to get others to think along with us. 
Maybe it is because our ideas are not so 
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good, and maybe the ideas are good and we 
do not know how to sell them. The results 
are practically the same—bad. We do not 
make much progress unless we happen to be 
in a position to dominate and force the issue 
by high-pressure methods. High-pressure 
selling is always bad and it always kicks 
back sooner or later. This is a day and age 
when there is no place for high-pressure 
selling. What we must have is more high- 
powered selling. 


The selling of material things is just one 
of the many phases of salesmanship and it 
may be termed “retail selling’; but before 
material things can be sold, individuality 
has to be sold or, in other words, thé indi- 
vidual must be able to sell himself to his 
prospective buyer. Personality must be of 
a positive nature. A person must possess 
the character traits that make and leave 
good impressions on other people; otherwise 
his personality will be of a negative nature. 

A positive personality goes a long way in’ 
helping the individual to be liked and sought 
for by society. It helps him to become a 
good salesman. A positive personality can 
be acquired by training and practice. Train- 
ing is preparation for practice. 








Training Better Office Workers 
(Continued from page 9) 


personality weaknesses may serve to remind 
those who have them of the disadvantages 
involved. Fairness in its strictest sense 
should be practiced at all times by the in- 
structor and demanded from students in 
their dealings with each other. The depart- 
ment, if properly conducted, can serve as 
a demonstration office, with the instructor 
as the employer and the students as cowork- 
ers. This will give students experience in 
dealing with the front office and with their 
fellow workers and will give them’a chance 
to adjust themselves to general business be- 
havior. The undesirable personality traits 
that are revealed in such qa setup can be 
detected as they appear and corrected as a 
routine part of the training. These include 
careless or inappropriate dress; a loud, un- 
pleasant voice; lack of poise; show of tem- 
perament; poor grammar; and bad manners. 
If personality weaknesses are acknowledged 
early and the correction is made a routine 
part of the training, the graduate will 
emerge not only well trained in the necessary 
skills but also equipped with a personality 
that will enable her to use the skills to ad- 


vantage. 



























Business Edueation as Related to 
General Edueation 


BY ESTELLE S. PHILLIPS, HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


When we multiply the years by the weeks 
by the days and by the minutes each of our 
young people spends in school, we realize 
anew that each student makes a precious 
investment in his education. We, who are 
responsible for the teachings in schools, must 
take every care to see that this time is budg- 
eted wisely and that the maximum benefits 
are obtained for each individual student. We 
cannot expect students themselves to realize 
the value of the investment they are making; 
this is a definite and grave responsibility of 
educators. 

Fortunately, more attention is being given 
to this problem by those responsible for 
curriculum planning. Subject matter is no 
longer kept in the school program solely 
because of tradition. Each subject field is 
being encouraged to scrutinize its offerings 
and to modify them in line with new world 
conditions. Subject-matter requirements are 
being carefully planned and the entire prob- 
lem is approached objectively with the wel- 
fare of the child as the prime criterion. This, 
in itself, is not an easy means of solution. 
Each student is different and each, therefore, 
has different requirements to fit him for life. 

Most schools have followed the pattern of 
studying all the factors known about a stu- 
dent and then guiding the student in a 
program of studies based upon that know- 
ledge plus individual choice. Yet, some- 
where, if we seek it, there must be a common 
denominator of knowledges we all must have. 
Surely there are experiences that are the 
same for all of us. It is probable that there 
are experiences valuable for us all that some 
of us fail to. get. because of our lack of train- 
ing or information. There are certainly fail- 
ures many of us are now making because of 
a gap in our education. 

To supply these common knowledges and 
understandings is the objective of all subject 
fields to a greater or lesser extent, and it is 
here that business education, along with 
other subject-matter departments, makes its 
claim. 

Each subject field takes the position that 
it has a definite contribution to make to the 
lives of these young people. For example, 
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language specialists point to the many for- 
eign words found in our present-day reading. 
A study of a foreign language should make 
this reading more meaningful. Our world is 
getting smaller, and it has become increas- 
ingly important for us to communicate read- 
ily with other countries; a study of foreign 
languages develops a better understanding 
of other peoples. No one can argue with the 
social studies field in their premise that good 
citizenship is built on a study of past cultures 
and governments, together with present 
trends. An enriched social studies program 
for all students is a necessity. 

In this busy world, where so many home- 
makers also have full-time employment, 
surely the home economics department 
should have an opportunity to teach the 
students some short cuts in homemaking and 
the responsibilities as well as the opportuni- 
ties of family living. The physical education 
department reminds us that, without health, 
there is little of real value; so provision must 
be made for physical exercise and the build- 
ing of good health habits. 

The fact that the current years are referred 
to as “The Atomic Age” makes the impor- 
tance of the study of science self-evident. All 
students must have a general background 
knowledge in the field of science. 

And so it goes, with each subject field 
claiming a portion of a student’s day and 
sincerely wanting to contribute to the en- 
riched life of that student. 

And now along comes business education 
with its valid claim that it should contribute 
to the general education of all students as 
well as to the vocational education of some. 
This is not a new approach for business edu- 
cation. We have realized that all students 
should be taught how to use the telephone 
and to send telegrams, how to plan trips, how 
to compute taxes, how to purchase wisely, 
and how to make use of the facilities of a 
bank. The list would be long if we included 
all the contacts all of us have with business. 
Much of this subject matter is now included 
in the school curriculum throughout the 
elementary, junior, and senior high schools. 
However, it has not been recognized as busi- 
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ness education and it has not always been 
taught according to the best business stand- 
ards. Business educators believe this subject 
matter can best. be taught by well-trained 
business teachers who themselves have had 
direct contacts with business and who can 
guide their students to understand business 
concepts in a practical way. This means 
that the business needs of all citizens must 
be carefully studied, that this information 
must be organized logically and placed at 
the level of instruction where it can best be 
understood and used by the students. Busi- 
ness education will then extend from the 
kindergarten through the higher grades. 

The question of placement for all subject 
matter is worthy of careful study and con- 
sideration. Business information is no excep- 
tion. Some skills and certainly attitudes, 
required by business will find their begin- 
nings in the kindergarten. Some knowledges 
will be appropriate for the junior high school 
age. The more technical skills should be 
placed as near as possible to the time of 
their use. Business education is confronted 
with the question of placement of the teach- 
ing of business information, both as to level 
and as to course content. It may be best that 
certain subject matter be studied in connec- 
tion with courses already offered while other 
subject matter should be given as a separate 
course to be taken by all students. 

Special provisions must be made for the 
students who drop out of school early to go 
to work. The schools must give these stu- 
dents sufficient general business knowledge 
to enable them to take their places in the 
world. This should be in addition to the 
skill training necessary for them to obtain 
minor routine jobs in business. 

Even oak the number of years spent 
in school is increasing, the goal for many is 
still a high school diploma. Many students 
go directly to work after graduation. It is 
the responsibility of the schools to equip 
these young people with marketable skills. 
The business education department can 
claim to make a real contribution to skill 
training. Through its courses in shorthand, 
typewriting, office machines, secretarial prac- 
tice, salesmanship, bookkeeping, and clerical 
practice, its students may gain skills, atti- 
tudes, and knowledges that lead directly to 
earning a living. While facility in the use of 
these skills may be lessened by disuse, the 
skills are never entirely lost and may be 
recalled at later dates to serve as wedges 
needed for entrance into business positions. 

While most business teachers will be con- 
tent to have the beginning job as the goal 
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for their students, teachers will also realize 
that they must encourage attitudes that will 
lead to advancement. Students are already 
finding placement a little more difficult, and 
we are now seeing some workers dismissed. 
An analysis of reasons for dismissals shows 
that these are frequently based on wrong 
attitudes rather than lack of skill, so it is 
important for teachers to continue emphasiz- 
ing this in their training. 

In their efforts to contribute to general 
education, business teachers must be cau- 
tioned not to forget the real vocational objec- 
tives. Business standards must be met and 
maintained. Not all the educational prac- 
tices found workable in academic classes can 
be applied to vocational business classes. 
Business itself sets up the standards accepta- 
ble for beginning jobs. It is our duty to 
train our students to meet these standards. 
This means that we must use a selective 
basis for entrance in the classes and that we 
must constantly remind ourselves and stu- 
dents of their vocational goals. There seems 
to be a tendency for business teachers to 
accept a secondary position for the voca- 
tional objectives. During the last decade, 
and especially since the war years, secondary 
schools have been placing more emphasis on 
college preparation than ever before. The 
present trend toward a more functional 
general education adds its weight in focusing 
attention upon this type of education. Busi- 
ness teachers recognize the merit of this 
movement. However, as in all things, a 
balance must be maintained. Leaders in 
education today recognize the value of prac- 
tical education such as is given through 
business education. 

The experience of a supervised program 
of work for secondary-school students has 
been given a new significance. Attention 
is being called continually to the benefits 
derived from co-operative work programs. 

We, in business education, cannot stress 
too frequently the many opportunities for 
character building found in this area of 
training. Our students are being educated 
for positions of trust no matter on what level 
their positions may be. They will find them- 
selves in situations where they will be hand- 
ling property, whether it be money or ideas, 
belonging to others. Even the student being 
trained in the most routine skills may be 
confronted with choices that will test his 
character training. Business education has a 
unique opportunity to develop character as 
an integral part of its teaching, and business 
teachers have this additional responsibility 
to remember as they plan their work. 
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Office Experience -Yes — 
But Make It Varied 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


It has been said that, ““He who can, does; 
he who cannot, teaches.” We, as business 
teachers, can prove this statement to be 
false if we actually succeed in business as 
well as in teaching. In almost every business 
education publication we find the advice 
that we should have some business experi- 
ence; but I feel that business teachers not 
only should have some business experience, 
they should also have varied business experi- 
ence. By that I mean that if you are teaching 
salesmanship and stenography, then it would 
be advisable to work in as many different 
types of selling occupations and offices as 
possible. If all your teaching is confined to 
stenographic work, as is true in my case, 
I think even then it is advantageous to have 
experience in several different offices, even 
in different cities, and my remarks will, 
therefore, concern this type of experience. 

Before we undertake anything new, we 
usually ask, “But what are the benefits to be 
derived?” Varied office experience will give 
the teacher: 

1. Self-Confidence. Students are usually 
critical and justly so. It is not surprising 
that they often think, even though they may 
not voice the statement, “‘I wonder if Miss 
Blank could actually hold a position herself.” 
It gives a teacher a fine feeling of confidence 
to know that not only has she held one office 
position (that might have been merely an 
accident or she might have had a particularly 
easy employer) but that she also has been 
able to practice what she teaches and prac- 
tice it successfully in several different offices. 

2. Office Information. It is possible for the 
teacher to receive information about office 
dress and business manners and be able to 
relate office experiences from the point of 
view of what is done not only in one isolated 
office but also from what she has found to be 
the custom in many different offices, such as 
an office in a bank in a nearby city, an insur- 
ance agency in a small town, a large indus- 
trial concern in the students’ own city, or the 
city hall in the state capital. Naturally the 
observations are far from the same, and you 
will find the students very much interested 
in something that actually happened to you, 
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not something you read 
in a book. “Did any 
of your employers ever 
ask you for a date? If so, 
did you accept?” “Do 
the girls wear bobby 
sox?” and“ Do they chew 
gum?” are only a few of 
the questions that may be asked by your 
students and varied office experience will 
help with the answers. 

3. Good Employer Relations. From the 
business experience received in your own 
city, one of the advantages will definitely 
be better acquaintance with your students’ 
prospective employers. The members of the 
National Office Management Association are 
interested in business teachers working dur- 
ing the summer. Incidentally, if you are 
hesitant about asking for a position, it is a 
good plan to find the names of the influential 
members of your local chapter of N.O.M.A. 
These persons are usually willing to hire 
teachers as summer replacements for stenog- 
raphers on vacation. In such offices you 
will have an opportunity to be with the 
people who are likely to hire your students, 
and the more different offices in which you 
can work naturally enables you to contact 
more prospective employers. When these 
employers are ready to hire a new stenog- 
rapher, they will think: “Miss Blank was an 
excellent stenographer last summer. Let’s 
call her and see if one of her students can do 
as well as she did.” By knowing these 
employers personally, you make friends for 
your school (a good way to impress your 
principal and superintendent). Since we all 
like to train our students to do the work 
they are expected to do on the job, here is a 
real opportunity to secure the employers’ 
views. They may ask you, “Why don’t you 
teach your students to spell?” or ““Why don’t 
you train them to get along with other people 
in the offices?” or “‘Isn’t there some way of 
getting more boys interested in office work?” 
You probably cannot answer all of these 
questions, but there is an opportunity to 
discuss mutual problems easily, whereas, an 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Distributive Edueation Students Need 
Visual Presentation in 
Window-Display Training 


Due to a change in our school curriculum 
in 1946, our salesmanship classes inherited 
an unusually large room, 40’ x 29’6”, which 
had been formerly used by the home ec- 
onomics department. This enabled us to do 
some planning. At one end of the room is a 
frame structure 18’ x 6’ to represent a store 
window; at the opposite end of the room is 
a 12’ store counter, and directly behind this 
counter is a set of store shelves. These last 
two items were donated to us by one of our 
merchants, thus giving us three types of 
displays. A 6’ mirror was also given us by 
the home economics department. The stu- 
dents use this mirror when staging a dress 
or hat demonstration. 

Due to the co-operation of our local mer- 
chants, we have display men come in during 
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by KATHLEEN BOLAND, SAGINAW HIGH SCHOOL 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


a class period and set up a display for the 
students’ benefit. In the picture below you 
can see the close attention of the students 
as a display man explains the basic funda- 
mentals of displaying merchandise. When 
the display was finished we held a question- 
and-answer period. 

All the display work is not done by pro- 
fessionals. During the year we frequently 
get merchandise, properties, and manikins 
from our retailers, and the students set up 
the display themselves. They write the 


theme for the display, make show cards tell- 
ing the selling points of the merchandise, 
and put price cards on the merchandise. 

The window, which is built 20” from the 
floor, is not used entirely for display pur- 
poses. When the students put on sales dem- 
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onstrations, this window is used as a small 
stage and the students can more effectively 
demonstrate their wares from this higher 
level. This holds true, too, when we study 
line, design, and fashion. We model from 
this stage-like structure. Our room is a 
flexible one, as you will note from the chart 
below. The chairs are not fastened to the 
floor and thus can be turned to face the 
stage. We likewise use this window as a 
stage when local “top” salespeople come in 
and put on a sales demonstration or when we 
have personnel directors come in and stage 
a skit showing how an interview should be 
conducted. Sometimes, however, sales dem- 
onstrations are held behind the store counter. 


Then too, our merchandising classes are 
held in this room, and we correlate our dis- 
plays with the unit which we are studying. 
For instance, when we study metals, we 
have a housewares display in at least one of 
our mediums; or when we study china and 
glassware, we tie in with this type of display. 
This aids the teacher in telling and showing 
the merchandise factors he has been teach- 
ing; namely, how goods are constructed and 
their selling points. The real value, however, 
is to the student who is able to see and han- 
dle actual merchandise in the classroom. 
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A good salesperson must be a well-rounded 
human being; he must know a multitude of 
things — chief among these are goods, mer- 
chandising, and the principles of art. The 
principles of art, or showmanship, help him 
demonstrate merchandise effectively and 
aid him in helping the customer select the 
right colors, in selecting the right type of 
merchandise to suit the needs of the cus- 
tomer, and in creating new needs in the mind 
of the customer. In other words, he must 
know the essentials of displaymanship in 
order to do a job well. 

Often the sales staff is told about coming 
promotions so that the sales effort may be 
co-ordinated with displays. There is no 
reason why the salesperson with a little 
foresight and planning cannot greatly aid 
the display man in his work. Primarily, the 
display man puts merchandise in its best 
light so as to sell it; so, generally speaking, 
he should be the top salesperson in the store. 

Part-time students, not yet salespeople, 
are rarely called upon to make up a window 
display; professional window-display men 
usually do this work. Yet the very funda- 
mentals of good display carry over into 
many walks of life. Take, for instance, the 
composites of good taste; namely, color, 
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harmony, proportion, rhythm, balance, and 
emphasis, which are so necessary to know 
and understand to trim a window well, hold 
true also in dressing tastefully. With today’s 
“new look” it is more than ever imperative 
that all salespeople know the art of good 
taste; otherwise, they will tend to look 
dowdy. 

Following are some of the major questions 
that our local display men usually discuss 
with the students as they set up a display: 
. What is the function and meaning of display? 
. What is the purpose of display? 

. What are the techniques of display? 
. How do show cards tie in with display? 


. How do backgrounds tie in with display? 
. How do dramatics tie in with display? 


These and other questions lead up to the 
all-important factors of what makes shoppers 
take notice of a display and what causes 
them to enter a store with the desire to buy. 

The retail store today is a far cry from 
the old time storekeeper who lived and work- 
ed in the confines of his shop, and displayed 
his wares on hooks and tables which he 
made himself. Today the display man has 
progressed to the point where he is an im- 
portant cog in the affairs of his firm and his 
duties are many and varied. 

However, the small merchant still does 
his own display work, or more frequently 
assigns a competent salesperson to do it. 
Many of our co-ops are employed by the 
small merchant, so they should know the 
power of showmanship in merchandising 
which is, Don’t startle the customer, but please 
him. 

Even though the large stores do have 
trained display men and artists to carry on 
the decorative details, many salespeople are 
called upon to trim their counters and show 
eases. For that reason part-time co-ops 
should have visual display training to help 
them understand the functions and meaning 
of display practices. They should know the 
theory of display — get an idea, then ex- 
pand upon that idea until they have set up 
a display that will not only look nice but 
which will also sell. 


The following are some of the necessary 
elements of successful display that sales 
students in training should know: 

. Cleanliness 


. Good lighting 

Well balanced 

. Well-chosen colors 

. Appropriate properties 

. Salable goods 

. Timeliness 

. Character 

. Theme conveying a message to the customer 
. Show cards should dovetail with a well-chosen unit 
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11. Price cards (a matter of personal opinion) 
12. Card telling what floor and in what department 
the merchandise can be located 

13. Originality 

The keynote of any distributive program 
is complete co-operation from your local 
merchants, your local school board, and, 
above all, your principal. We have all of 
these in Saginaw, Michigan, thus enabling 
us to supplement our textbook training with 
emphasis on sales demonstrations put on by 
experts from our local stores. Every prom- 
inent merchant in the city has talked to the 
students, telling them what is expected of 
young salespeople in training, the opportu- 
nities in the retail field, the techniques in the 
buying and selling of merchandise, and the 
back-of-the-scenes store operation. These 
talks are of great value because when people 
come in from stores and drive home to the 
students the same factors that the teacher 
has been teaching, it makes a training pro- 
gram much more meaningful and sound. 

We find that the foregoing type of program 
vitalizes our classes in retailing and gives 
us an opportunity to have potential dis- 
play-minded students doing this type of 
work. At the present time we have three 
students assisting with display work in 
local stores. One merchant is so pleased with 
one student’s display ability that he is send- 
ing that student to a school of display to 
further her knowledge in this field. 

Recently, the secretary of the Board of 
Commerce, together with three prominent 
merchants, sat in on one of our sales classes 
and listened to the students give their ideas 
on effectively displaying merchandise. The 
merchants were so pleased with the response 
of the students that when the class period 
was over, two of them suggested that we 
have some of our better students criticize 
their store windows and then turn these con- 
structive criticisms over to them. They 
were of the opinion that if these criticisms 
were talked over with their display men, 
the display men would realize what the pub- 
lic thinks of their work and would, as a re- 
sult, do a better job. 
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Chit Chat with the 


High Sehool Architect 


by W. S. BARNHART, VICE-PRINCIPAL, EMMERICH MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Super, the director of business educa- 
tion, speaks with Mr. Arch, the architect. 


Mr. Arch: As I told you in our last talk, 
Mr. Super, I would like to arrive at an agree- 
ment on the size of these business education 
classrooms. We have agreed that the stand- 
ard size of classrooms in all departments will 
be 32’ x 24’. Now which of the rooms for 
business education should be this size and 
which should be larger? 

Mr. Super: A room 30’ x 24’ or 32’ x 24’ 
will be satisfactory for classes in shorthand, 
business arithmetic, business law, business 
training, and other courses that do not 
require mechanical equipment. 

A second group of subjects will require 
merely a lengthening of the room size with- 
out any increase in width. The bookkeeping 
rooms should be 36’ x 24’. The over-all 
dimensions allotted for distributive educa- 
tion should be 24’ x 45’. This space may also 
be used for the teaching of commercial 
geography. 

Rooms for typewriting, machine calcula- 
tion, and office practice should be 28’ wide. 
The typewriting and machine calculation 
rooms should be 36’ x 28’. One of the type- 
writing rooms will be used for instruction 
in filing and will require extra storage space 
for housing this equipment. The office 
practice laboratory suite should have dimen- 
sions of 28’ x 45’. What suggestions can you 
make, Mr. Arch, about the size of class- 
rooms? 

Mr. Arch: I would warn against attempt- 
ing to make any special classroom too large. 
Any room in excess of the dimensions you 
have indicated may be too large for conduct- 
ing class recitations because of hearing dif- 
ficulties. Another principle which is gen- 
erally accepted is that classrooms should 
not all be the same size. Because some 
classes are usually smaller than others, it 
may be desirable to build some rooms 28’ x 
24’ or even 24’ x 24’. 

Mr. Super: In the last school house which 
you designed, what single feature has seemed 
to be most attractive to the users? 

Mr. Arch: Without question, the one 
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feature that has produced the most favor- 
able comment is the use of accoustical 
material on the walls and ceilings. A close 
second is the satisfaction that comes from 
adequate lighting, making use of both natu- 
ral and artificial sources. 

But to return to the discussion of room 
space, what auxiliary rooms will you require 
in the business education department? 

Mr. Super: There should be an office suite 
for the head of the department, a student 
center, a projection room, faculty offices, and 
conference rooms. Then there should be 
adequate storage space. 

In our professional literature, Mr. Arch, 
I read that the layout and equipment in use 
in business education classrooms should 
reflect as much as possible the business office 
atmosphere. In what way can you plan for 
this objective? 

Mr. Arch: In our industrial work it is 
evident that the modern trend is toward the 
open office and the elimination of the private 
office, even for top-flight executives. This 
means that the accomplishment of a busi- 
ness office atmosphere will depend more 
upon the selection of equipment and furni- 
ture than upon the architectural planning 
of the space. It is important for school 
people to remember, however, that the chief 
function of the classroom is the instruction 
of the students. Ease of communication, 
compactness of arrangement, and the main- 
tenance of a maximum class size must come 
first. These factors must not be sacrificed in 
an effort to create a fancied business office 
atmosphere. It is rather incongruous to see 
students working at king-sized desks just 
because some instructor is attempting to 
produce a business office appearance. 

There is an .important question, Mr. 
Super, which should be taken up at this 
meeting. Your administrative officers are 
talking a great deal about miultiple-use 
rooms. Can you indicate what subjects in 
business education can be combined effec- 
tively in one space? 

Mr. Super: I have already suggested the 
combination of the distributive education 
program with commercial geography. This 
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area might also be used as a general class- 
room, and in one school it is planned for use 
as a departmental projection room. 

ry’ ° . 

The room designed for machine calcula- 
tion will be equipped with desks with a cutoff 
and lowered corner. When not in use, the 
machines will be stored in cabinets and the 
desks will be available for classes in any 
subject including bookkeeping. 

We have consulted teachers, authors of 
typewriting textbooks, and speed writers on 
the subject of desk equipment for typewriter 
rooms. The use of a folding typewriter desk 
would make the typewriter room available 
for other classes and for homeroom purposes. 
For several reasons, however, we have con- 
cluded that the best typewriter desk equip- 
ment consists of the small table approxi- 
mately 20” x 36” and ranging from 28” to 32” 
in height. Except for the combination of 
filing in a typewriter room, these rooms are 
not adaptable for multiple use. In the office 
practice laboratories all typewriter desks 
should be of the business office type with 
either a center or-pedestal mounting of the 
machine. 

Mr. Arch: What will be your specifica- 
tions as to electrical outlets in the new busi- 
ness education department? 

Mr. Super: We will ask for the laying of 
electrical conduits in all rooms, even though 
there may not now be any need for them. In 
typewriting, for example, it is probable that 
each machine may, in the near future, re- 
quire an electrical operation. These conduits 
should be laid in the floors in order to provide 
convenient outlets near the point of use. 

Mr. Arch: Will there be any rooms in 
which the furniture will be fastened to the 
floor? 

Mr. Super: No indeed. All furniture will 
be movable and subject to any type of 
informal arrangement that the instructor 
may desire. 

Mr. Arch: What other suggestions do you 
have for my notes? 

Mr. Super: Put down adequate lighting— 
from fifty to one hundred foot-candles at 
each student station; scientific sound absorp- 
tion in walls and ceiling; and save as much 
space as possible in corridor walls for display 
cases, with some cases facing into the cor- 
ridors and some into the classroom. 

Mr. Arch: Have any of your professional 
organizations taken steps toward the estab- 
lishment of standards in business education 
buildings and equipment? 

Mr. Super: Unfortunately, no. Faint 
voices here and there have suggested that 
our professional organizations or universities 
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should take the lead in adopting such stand- 
ards, but as yet there has been no group 
action. In the meantime, those who are 
faced with the problem of erecting new high 
school buildings must use their own judg- 
ment as to what should be provided; and the 
manufacturers of equipment must continue 
to produce without the benefit of standard 
specifications arrived at on the basis of 
scientific study and investigation. It has 
been announced that Part I of the 1948 
Yearbook of the National Business Teachers 
Association and Eastern Business Teachers 
Association will deal with facilities in busi- 
ness education. This contribution will, no 
doubt, be received with considerable interest 
by business educators and especially by 
those who are planning schoolhouse con- 
struction. 











Office Experience 
(Continued from 18) 


employer would find it a little embarrassing 
to visit the school, seek out the teacher, and 
discuss such problems. And here again, the 
more different offices in which you work, 
the more opinions you will receive. 

4. New Classroom Procedures. A variety 
of office experience will help suggest new 
classroom procedures. Did you ever attempt 
to type a report in an office while a dozen or 
so people stand around talking, with a tele- 
phone ringing quite often, and with an em- 
ployer waiting impatiently for the report so 
he can leave for a meeting? After such an 
experience in several different offices, you 
are reminded to attempt a duplication of the 
situation at school with a few students typ- 
ing under pressure and the remainder of the 
class getting a vacation for a short time to 
cause general confusion. But some offices 
are deathly quiet, and the sound of your 
lone typewriter almost frightens you. Be- 
cause of such an experience, now and then 
you may allow just one student to type 
while the others observe typing technique, 
posture, speed, and businesslike procedure. 
After you receive direct dictation at the 
typewriter in several different offices, you 
remember to stop occasionally by one of 
your students and dictate something, if only 
a note to one of your fellow staff members, 
asking the student to type while you dictate. 

5. Remuneration. Even with increased 
salaries for teachers, most of us still welcome 
an extra summer check. Business experience 
offers a splendid opportunity to “earn while 
you learn” and prove that we “can do” as 
well as teach. 
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GIVE YOUR STUDENTS THE BEST... 


(Q 20th Century BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING 


NINETEENTH EDITION e By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


The popular features of the previous editions have been retained and 
improved as a result of suggestions of teachers and research by the 
authors and publishers. Some material has been dropped and several 
new features have been added. The new book is simple, easy to teach, 
and easy to understand. 


The new nineteenth edition has been streamlined so that the student 
can learn the maximum amount of bookkeeping in the shortest amount 
of time. In this course you get a variety of applications that are realistic 
in every detail. 


Many new illustrations have been included and particular attention 
has been given to the breaking down of larger principles into step-by- 
step learning procedures with accompanying illustrations. These are 
then summed up as larger principles with accompanying illustrations. 
Illustrations and examples precede the introduction of each new prin- 
ciple. Numerous visual aids are included, and these are emphasized 
in the questions and problems. 


All the principles, procedures, and accounting forms have been pains- 
takingly checked with the best modern practices. You can adopt this 
book with the assurance that it completely fills the requirements of a 
postwar program in bookkeeping. 


The practice material consists of (a) problems with each chapter, 
(b) periodic projects in the textbook, and (c) practice sets with or with- 
out business papers. 





An Experiment in Bookkeeping 


In order that the students of our high school 
bookkeeping class may experience as much 
as possible the atmosphere of a business 
office and learn to be dependable and co- 
operative, we treat them as employees and 
assign various duties to them. The teacher 
is the manager of the business office, and 
all the problems in the chapters of our text- 
book are submitted first to her for approval. 
This general procedure provides the class 
with valuable work experiences while it 
affords the manager an opportunity to 
develop desirable traits for leadership. 

Assistant Managers. The members of the 
class who possess superior ability and have 
their assignments completed in much shorter 
time than the average student are the 
assistant managers. The assistant managers 
are responsible for checking papers by using 
a stamp pad and a seal designed as a star. 
They endeavor to be constantly on the 
alert to detect inaccuracies and to bring 
them tactfully to the manager’s attention 
before stamping the assignments. 

This method of awarding stars for the 
mastery of a problem has been most effec- 
tive in stimulating the class to finish assign- 
ments. It has also developed interest on 
the part of the slower students. 

The Payroll Clerk. Another type of 
employee is the payroll clerk. This position 
is assigned to a student who has shown 
special ability for the work. It is the duty 
of the payroll clerk to record the work 
deserving stars and award the prizes pro- 
vided by the manager. 

The Time Clerk. Only students who show 
great accuracy and responsibility qualify as 
time clerks. The student in charge takes 
care of recording on the graph chart the 
scores obtained from study sheets. 

The File Clerk. ‘The job of file clerk is 
given to a member of the class who is dis- 
tinguished for habits of order and efficiency. 
The duty of the file clerk is to file the study 
guide sheets from the workbook after the 
students have rechecked the scores. Indi- 
vidual student progress cards, that accom- 
pany the workbook, are also kept on file 
and are assembled for the quarterly reports. 

Bulletin Board. From time to time there 
is a bulletin board exhibit of the students’ 
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by SISTER M. MAURICE, ST. JOHN SCHOOL 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Sister Maurice submits a plan used 
in her bookkeeping classes. 


practice sets, which have been duly stamped. 

Such a display of approved work stimulates 

those students who are still working for 

recognition. 

Unanimity of opinion exists among the 
bookkeeping students concerning the value 
of this method of teaching. When they were 
asked without previous warning to state 
their reactions, they all gave answers similar 
to the following: 

STUDENTS’ COMMENTS 

1. It encourages me to complete an assign- 
ment. 

2. It helps me to work effectively toward a 
goal of a business job. 

3. Teamwork qualitites are encouraged by 
this procedure. 

4. The checking by the star stamp induces 
me to go ahead with the next problem. 

5. Not only the students make rapid prog- 
ress in using this plan but much work 
is also eliminated for the teacher. 

6. The idea of using the star stamp stimu- 
lates the students to bring their work up 
to such a point that they will be in line 
for promotion. 

7. The star stamp helps me to cultivate the 
accuracy habit. 

8. An aid to business sense is developed by 
this method. 

9. It stimulates emulation in bookkeeping 
and produces a joy rather than a disaster. 

SUMMARY OF AIMS 

1. To widen student interest and _ perspec- 
tive. 

2. To give training in co-operative planning 
and to give a sense of democratic values. 

3. To aid students in acquiring habits of 
accuracy and responsibility, and, by 
their knowledge of acceptable work, to 
assist them in getting employment. 

4. To teach the students by actual practice 
the organization principles of modern 


business. 
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Haubert Appointed in Pennsylvania 


John R. Haubert was 
appointed chief of busi- 
ness education for the 
commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. He assumed 
his duties on May 24. 
Mr. Haubert fills the 
vacancy left by the resig- 
nation of S. Gordon Rudy. 
Mr. Haubert received his 
Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, and his Master 
of Education degree from 
Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Penn- 
sylvania, and he has completed most of his 
work on his doctorate at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. For six years he 
taught business subjects in Pennsylvania 
high schools, and for four years was head of 
the typewriting division and teacher of busi- 
ness methods at Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey. Prior to accepting his new 
position, he was director of business educa- 
tion at Elizabethtown College, Elizabeth- 
town, Pennsylvania. 














John R. Haubert 


Murray State College Conference 


A one-day business education conference 
was held on the campus of Murray State 
College, Murray, Kentucky, on April 23, 
the primary purpose of which was to explore 
the needs and problems of business education 
in the service area of Murray State College. 

Some of the topics discussed were: 
“Objectives of the High School Business 
Department,” “The Business Curriculum 
for the Small High School,” “‘Guidance and 
Placement in the Business Department,” 
“The Business Teacher and Professional 
Organizations,” and “Standards of Achieve- 
ment in the Skill Subjects.” 

Approximately fifty teachers and in-train- 
ing business students attended the luncheon 
and meetings. 
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Finch Elected Ohio President 


Robert Finch, super- [mm 
visor of business edu- 
cation, Cincinnati, was 
elected president at the 
spring meeting of the 
Ohio Business Teachers 
Association. The other 
officers elected are: vice- 
president, Norma Rich- 
ter, Indianola Junior High 
School, Columbus: sec- 
retary-treasurer, Carlos 
K. Hayden, High School, 
Piqua; membership, Mrs. 
Lillian Starkey, East High 
School, Akron; business 
manager, Marguerite Ap- 
pel, Ohio University, Athens; editor, Nellie 














Robert Finch 


Ogle, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green. 
The following sectional officers were 


elected: Vocational-chairman, Galen Stuts- 
man, East High School, Columbus; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Isla Van Vranken, Woodward 
High School, Toledo; Basic Business — 
chairman, Max O. McKitrick, High School, 
Logan; secretary, Mrs. Mildred Tuttle, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; Dis- 
tributive Education — chairman, W. G. 
Dallas, co-ordinator of distributive educa- 
tion, Ashland; secretary, to be appointed by 
chairman; Teacher Training — chairman, 
Harold Leith, University of Cincinnati; sec- 
retary, Janet Raymond, Ohio University, 
Athens. 


Illinois Elects New Officers 


In Chicago at its annual meeting on 
April 1-3, the Illinois Business Education 
Association elected the following new officers 
for the school year, 1948-49: president, C. 
Edwin Pearson, High School, Decatur; vice- 
president, Clarence Carey, Jones Commer- 
cial High School, Chicago; secretary, Mrs. 
Laura Brown, Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago; treasurer, Willard J. Cochran, 
High School, Peoria. 
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Dame Goes to Florida 


Dr. George Heather, chair- 
man, Department of Com- 
merce, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Flori- 
da, announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. J. Frank 
Dame as professor of 
commerce and director of 
business teacher train- 
ing on the graduate and 
undergraduate levels. He 
will also be in charge of 
secretarial training. 

Dr. Dame received his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
New York University, 
New York City, and his 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees from Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

For several years Dr. Dame taught in the 
High School at Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, 
and later was appointed head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Divisions 1-9, 
Washington, D. C. Director of business 
teacher training at Temple University for 
one year, he then accepted a position as 
director of the Department of Business 
Education at State ‘Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Before going to Florida 
Dr. Dame was educational director of the 
National Office Management Association. 


ee eee eee 
Alfred H. Quinette 


Alfred H. Quinette, business educator, 
passed away suddenly from a heart attack 
at his home in Chautauqua, New York, on 
May 7. 

Mr. Quinette received his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
did advanced study at New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, and the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. He was a member 
of Delta Pi Epsilon and a past president of 
the Tri-State Business Education Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Quinette was a member of the South 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio, faculty for 
twenty-five years. One of his many achieve- 
ments there was as chairman of the com- 
mittee which built a sound, progressive, busi- 
ness education curriculum for the Youngs- 
town high schools. During most of his pro- 
fessional years Mr. Quinette taught adult 
evening classes and university classes in the 
summer. 








J. Frank Dame 
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New North Carolina Officers 


The commercial section of the North 
Carolina Education Association met on 
April 16 and elected the following new offi- 
cers: president, Dan B. Cooke, Candler 
High School, Candler; vice-president, Lu- 
cille Vick, Kinston High School, Kinston; 
secretary, Dorothy Scott, High School, 
Greensboro; treasurer, Mary Frances Davis, 
High School, Laurinburg. 


ne . 2 
Connecticut Convention 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Connecticut Business Educators Association 
was held on May 15 at Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. Dr. 
H. D. Welte, president, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, extended greetings. The prin- 
cipal speakers for the morning session were: 
Dr. Helen Reynolds, New York University, 
New York City, whose topic was “‘Business 
Education and General Education,” and 
Laurence J. Ackerman, dean, School of 
Business Administration, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Connecticut, who spoke on 
the topic, “The Student — A Future Busi- 
nessman and Citizen.” 

The luncheon speaker was Anthony 
Pupillo, principal, High School, Plainville. 
In the afternoon sectional meetings on book- 
keeping and general business, shorthand and 
typewriting, office machines and clerical 
practice, and distributive education and 
social business were held. The principal 
speakers and their topics for the afternoon 
sectional meetings were: “Activating Junior 
Business Training” — Helen C. Callaghan, 
Teachers College, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; “The Beginning in 
Elementary Bookkeeping” — Walter E Leid- 
ner, Boston Clerical School, Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts; “My Ten Commandments in 
Teaching Shorthand” — Clyde Blanchard, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City; 
“Know How, Show How, Teaching Type- 
writing by Demonstration” — Catherine 
Stevens, Teachers College of Connecticut; 
“Better Business Machines Instruction” — 
Vern Frisch, Albert Leonard High School, 
New Rochelle, New York; “‘What the Office 
Manager Expects of the Commercial High 
or Business School Graduate” —Francis 
Haskell, Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Con- 
necticut; “Distributive Education, Its Fu- 
ture’ — Paul B. Richardson, New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Utica, New York. Panel discussions followed 
the addresses. 
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Virginia Luncheon Meeting 


A luncheon meeting of the Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association will be held in 
Richmond on October 29. The principal 
speakers will be: “Business Education and 
Its Part in General Education” — Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, and 
“Imperative Partnership” — Dr. D. D. Les- 
senberry, School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Chicago Area Summer Conference 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association, in co-operation with the School 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, and the School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, held a conference on July 9 at Evans- 
ton. The theme of the meeting was “‘Busi- 
ness Education and the Core Curriculum.” 


At the morning meeting at which Dr. 
Harold G. Shields, University of Chicago, 
presided, J. M. Hughes, dean, School of 
Education, Northwestern University, gave 
an address of welcome. ‘The principal 
speakers for the morning session were: ““The 
Core Curriculum — Implications for Second- 
ary Educators” — Ralph W. Tyler, dean, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, 
and “The Core Curriculum — Implications 
for Business Educators’ — Dr. D. D. Les- 
senberry, School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A 
summary and discussion of the addresses, 


under the direction of Matthew P. Gaffney,” 


superintendent, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, ended the morn- 
ing session. 

Dr. Albert C. Fries, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, presided at the afternoon session. 
The principal speakers were: ““The Position 
of the Technique Subjects in the Core 
Curriculum” — John W. Rau, New Trier 
Township High School, and “The Position 
of the Basic Business Subjects in the Core 
Curriculum” — Selma Hatley, Wells High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. A summary and 
discussion, under the direction of Lewis R. 
Toll, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois, followed the addresses. 


A dinner meeting was held with Marjorie 
McLeod, Leyden Community High School, 
Franklin Park, Illinois, presiding. A panel 
discussion on the topic, ““What the Business 
Teacher Sees in the Core Curriculum,” under 
the direction of Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
followed the dinner. 
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Sluder Appointed at Boston U. 


Lester I. Sluder has 
been appointed to take 
the place of Dr. John 
Rowe in charge of busi- 
ness education in the 
School of Education, Bos- 
ton University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Slu- 
der assumed his new 
duties at the beginning of 
the fall term. 

A native of Indiana, 
Mr. Sluder attended Indi- 
ana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
where he obtained his 
B.S. degree. He attended 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
for one year and obtained his Master’s 
degree from Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, where he has recently com- 
pleted his requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Education. Mr. Sluder’s experi- 
ence includes high school teaching and col- 
lege teaching. 











Lester I. Sluder 


& . — 
Haas Elected President 


Howard L. Haas, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, was elected to 
the presidency of the Association of New 
Jersey State Teachers Colleges, the official 
organization of the faculties of the six New 
Jersey state teachers colleges. Other officers 
elected for the coming year are: vice-presi- 
dent, James Downes, State Teachers College, 
Newark, and secretary-treasurer, Dr. Doro- 
thy J. Barton, State Teachers College, 
Trenton. 

Before going to Paterson, Mr. Haas was 
a teacher of business subjects in the high 
schools at Rutherford and Metuchen, New 
Jersey. He is assistant professor of business 
education and guidance co-ordinator at 
Paterson. A graduate of State Teachers 
College, Trenton, he received his Master of 
Education degree from Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, and has also completed the 
course requirements for the Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree at that institution. 

Mr. Haas is chairman of the law com- 
mittee as well as the visual-aids committee 
for the New Jersey Business Education 
Association. He is associate editor of the 
Business Education Observer, past president 
of the Paterson State Teachers College Asso- 
ciation, and a member of the executive 
council of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College Association. 








New York City Convention 


The thirty-first convention of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of the City 
of New York and Vicinity was held on 
Saturday, March 13. The theme of the meet- 
ing was “Business Education for Today and 
Tomorrow.” 

Sectional meetings were held by the four di- 
visions of the Association. The newly elected 
officers and board members for the Asso- 
ciation and the new officers for each division 
are as follows: C.E.A. officers — president, 
Thomas H. Readoff, Julia Richmond High 
School, Brooklyn, New York; vice-presi- 
dents, Alice Ottun, Pace Institute, New 
York City, and A. A. Weingarten, Metro- 
politan Vocational High School, New York 
City; secretary, Nathan Baltor, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York; 
treasurer, Harold Baron, Lafayette High 
School, Brooklyn, New York; executive 
committee member at large, Joseph Gruber, 
Central Commercial High School, New York 
City; Pitman Teachers Association — presi- 
dent, Dr. Sherwood Friedman, Central 
Commercial High School; vice-president, 
Dr. Esther Sandry, Central Commercial 
High School, New York City; secretary, 
Edward Samuels, Midwood High School, 


Brooklyn, New York; treasurer, Abraham 
Carr, Andrew Jackson High School, St. 
Albans, New York; Accounting and Com- 
mercial Law Teachers Association — presi- 
dent, Murray A. Cohn, Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn, New York; vice-presi- 
dents, Irving Block, Girls Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, and Norman 
Seiden, Washington Irving High School, 
New York City; secretary, George B. 
Jericho, Central Commercial High School; 
treasurer, Morton Fuchs, High School, 
Jamaica, New York; Private Schools Associa- 
tion — president, Mildred Allison, Monroe 
School of Business, Bronx, New York; vice- 
president, Nathaniel Shaw, Riverside Busi- 
ness and Secretarial School, New York City; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Marion Craig, 
Delehanty Institute, New York City; Gregg 
Shorthand ‘Teachers Association — presi- 
dent, Joseph Roemer, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City; vice-presidents, 
Julia Lockwood, High School, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey; Mrs. Charlotte Helman, The 
Packard School, New York City; and Mrs. 
Isabel H. Hefele, East Rockaway High 
School, Ridgewood, New Jersey; secretary- 
treasurer, A. A. Bowle, Gregg Publishing Co. 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By Fisher 
INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING provides pre-employment training in the 


basic information and skills that are required for clerical positions in business and in government 
It is a combination textbook and workbook that provides a review of principles, intensive 
applications, and tests. The purpose is to make the student ready for the job and to help him in pre 
paring for business and civil service examinations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 
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NBTA Convention Plans 


The executive committee of the National 
Business Teachers Association met in Detroit 
on May 15 and 16 for the purpose of making 
preliminary plans for the December meeting. 
Representatives of the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools, the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges, and the National Council of Business 
Schools met with the committee. 

Arrangements were worked out by which 
all three of these private commercial schools’ 
associations will meet in Detroit, starting 
Monday morning, December 27. The tenta- 
tive schedule for the meetings is as follows: 

The National Association and the Ameri- 
can Association will hold a joint general 
meeting, starting Monday morning at 10:00. 
At 12:30 P.M. they will have a joint lunch- 
eon, with a member of the American Asso- 
ciation as master of ceremonies. 

Starting Monday afternoon, December 27, 
at 2:00, the American and National Associa- 
tions will hold separate meetings of their 
own. On Monday evening, December 27, 
the National Council will hold its annual 
banquet. 


California Group Elects New Officers 

The California BuSiness Educators Asso- 
ciation met on March 24 and 25 in San 
Francisco. Phil Ashworth, San Diego City 
Schools, was elected president. 

Other officers elected are: vice-president, 
Dr. Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico; treasurer, Ethel McCormack, 
Fresno Technical School, Fresno; and secre- 
tary, Emily Ziegler, San Diego Vocational 
High School, San Diego. 


Kentucky Business Teachers Meet 


At the Kentucky Education Association 
meeting in Louisville on April 15, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming year: 
president, David C. MeMurtry, University 
Training School, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; vice-president, Elizabeth Dennis, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington; secretary, 
Margaret Boaz, Butler High School, 
Princeton; treasurer, Sister Grace Marie, 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, Louisville; 
board members, Ross Anderson, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray; -Esco 
Gunter, Murray State Teachers College; 
Celic Prezioso, Holmes High School, Coving- 
ton; R. W. Jennings, Morehead State 
Teachers College, Morehead. 
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All day Tuesday, December 28, will be 
devoted to meetings of the National Coun- 
cil, including a luncheon. On Tuesday even- 
ing, there will be a buffet dinner, without 
any speakers, for all school people present or 
wishing to participate. Starting at 8:00 on 
Tuesday evening, December 28, the N.B.T.A. 
will start its program with a general assembly 
and a good speaker. 

On Wednesday evening, the National 
Association and American Association will 
hold a joint banquet. 

Wednesday and Thursday, December 29 
and 30, will be devoted exclusively to the 
N.B.T.A. meetings, including various de- 
partmental groups, round tables, ete. 

The annual banquet of the N.B.T.A., to 
which everyone is invited, will be held on 
Thursday evening, December 30. Some 
nationally known speakers have been secured 
for the various luncheons and banquets; for 
instance, Reverend Bill Alexander of Okla- 
homa City, war correspondent during World 
War II, will be the principal speaker at the 
Private Schools Department luncheon on 
Wednesday, December 29. 


E. B. T. A.. Convention Plans 


Dr. James R. Meehan, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Hunter College, 
New York City, and newly elected president 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, announced that the next annual con- 
vention of .the Association will be held on 
April 13-16, 1949, at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 

Joseph Gruber, Central Commercial High 
School, New York City, has been designated 
publicity chairman. Other committee chair- 
men will be announced at the next executive 
board meeting to be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker on May 8. 


A. M. Hinds 


A. M. Hinds, teacher at Louisville Male 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky, for the 
past fifteen years, died on April 10. Mr. 
Hinds had been a teacher in Louisville for 
thirty years. He was a graduate of the 
University of Louisville, where he received 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. Postgraduate 
work was done by Mr. Hinds at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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for a realistic course in money man- 


agement and functional economics — 


Third 
Edition 





Ey Shields 
and Wilson 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is more than an 
economics book, and it is more than just an ordinary 
consumer education textbook. It is designed to help 
students learn how to solve all the ecqgnomic problems 
that will confront them in their economic activities as 
citizens. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS will train stu- 
dents (a) to determine a well-balanced spending pro- 
gram; (b) to get the most value and the most satisfaction 
out of the time, effort, and expenditures that are needed 
for economic services, shelter, clothing, food, and other 
goods; and (c) to work for an improved standard of 
living in a democratic society. 


The book is rich in content. It shows the student how he 
is protected through laws, government agencies, and 
private agencies. He is taught how to manage his per- 
sonal affairs. He is taught the general principles of buy- 
ing, and he studies enough specific examples of buying 
to make the general principles meaningful. This book 
truly shows economics in action because the primary 
goal of economic education is to teach an individual 
how he can satisfy his human needs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


Some Topics Covered 


Marketing 

Distribution 

Money and wealth 
Money and credit 
Business conditions 
Taxation 

Buying and selling 
Legal relations 
Consumer protection 
Consumer aids 
Interpreting advertising 
Grades and labels 

How to buy 

Mistakes in buying 
Using a bank 

Credit and installments 
Small loans 

Budgeting 

Record keeping 
Savings and investments 
Insurance 


Buying a home 
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Alabama Convention 


The sixty-sixth annual convention of the 
Alabama Education Association was held 
in Birmingham on March 24-26. Dr. 
Benjamin R. Haynes, president, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, addressed 
the business education section. His topic 
was “‘Peacetime Business Education in the 
South.” ; 

Following are the officers for the new 
year: president, M. C. McCuiston, Marshall 
County High School, Guntersville; vice- 
president, Lucille Branscomb, State Teach- 
ers College, Jacksonville; secretary-treas- 
urer, Ellen Bates, Ramsey High School, 
Birmingham. 

e - * 


Puckett Elected U.B.E.A. President 


The delegates of the 
United Business Educa- 
tion Association met on 
July 5 at the Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 
This meeting was in 
conjunction with the 
meeting of the National 
Education Association. 
There were about fifty 
delegates present repre- 
senting about’ twenty- 
two different organiza- 
tions. 

Dr. Cecil Puckett, Col- 
lege of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado, was elected president. Other 
officers elected are as follows: vice-president, 
Dr. Albert C. Fries, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois; 
executive secretary, Hollis Guy, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; treasurer, Gladys Bahr, Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; ex-officio, 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. The 
following are the new officers of the two 
U.B.E.A. divisions: U.B.E.A. Research 
Foundation — president, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York City; 
vice-president, Dr. Jessie Graham, super- 
visor of business education, Los Angeles, 
California; secretary, Dr. Russell Cansler, 
Northwestern University; U.B.E.A. Admin- 
istrators’ Division — president, Bernard 
Shilt, supervisor of business education, 
Buffalo, New York; vice-president, J. N. 
Given, supervisor of business education, Los 
Angeles, California; secretary, Dr. Kenneth 
Hansen, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado. 








Cecil Puckett 
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Southern B.E.A. Convention in New Orleans 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
at the Roosevelt Hotel on November 25-27, 
inclusive. C. C. Dawson, Mississippi South- 
ern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, is 
president. 

The United Business Education Associa- 
tion will hold a joint meeting with the 
S.B.E.A. on Thursday, November 25. Dr. 
Cecil Puckett, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado, is president. 

More details of this convention program 
will be published in the October issue of 
THe BALANCE SHEET. 

- * . 


Olson Appointed Director at Albany 


Effective September 1 Milton C. Olson 
was appointed director of business education 
and commerce at New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York. Mr. Olson 
received his Bachelor of Science degree from 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and his Master of Arts degree 
from New York University, New York City. 
He has completed his work for the Doctor 
of Education degree at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

For nine years Mr. Olson taught business 
subjects in the New York high schools. He 
was a member of the faculty of the Naval 
Training School at Indiana University for 
two years and taught for two years at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

ie * . 


Baugham Heads Division at Georgia U. 


Lloyd E. Baugham is the new chairman 
of the Secretarial Science Department, 
Atlanta Division, University of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Georgia. He assumed the direction 
of this new department on September 1. 


Mr. Baugham formerly taught at Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky, and at Commer- 
cial High School, Atlanta. Prior to accept- 
ing his new appointment he served as head 
of the business department at Roosevelt 
High School, Atlanta. 


Mr. Baugham is a graduate of Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. He obtained his M.A. degree 
from George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. He is the immediate 
past president of the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association and is state membership 
chairman for the United Business Education 
Association. 
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New Tri-State Officers 


The Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation met in Akron, Ohio, on April 9 and 
10, at which time Paul Angelo, Business 
Training College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
was elected president. 


Other new officers elected are as follows: 
first vice-president, H. B. Horton, Buchtel 
High School, Akron, Ohio; second vice- 
president, Elsie Leffingwell, Margaret Mor- 
rison College, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; secretary, 
Jane Little, Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; treasurer, Paul 
Smith, Norton High School, Barberton, 
Ohio; executive board member, Harry Q. 
Packer, state supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Charleston, West Virginia. 


The next meeting of Tri-State will be 
held in Pittsburgh in October. The date 
and place of the meeting have not yet been 
determined. 


Mossin Appointed at New Britain 


Albert C. Mossin is the new acting head 
of the Department of Business Education 
at the Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut. He succeeds Dr. 
Harold R. Perry, who resigned to accept a 
business position last spring. 

Mr. Mossin has been engaged in the veter- 
ans training program of the College of the 
City of New York, New York. Previously he 
taught in the high school and supervised dis- 
tributive education in Ardmore, Pennsy]- 
vania. 

Mr. Mossin has completed his require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the Department of Business Education of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. His study dealt with the 
factors for success in the distributive occupa- 
tions. His techniques for evaluation of 
success are unique and are likely to be used 
by industry and education in evaluating 
distributive education programs. 








Catholic Business Education Activities 


The annual convention of the Catholic 
Business Education Association was held on 
May 28 and 29 at Cardinal Hayes High 
School, Bronx, New York. The theme of 
the meeting was “What the College Expects 
of the High School Business Educator; and 
What the High School Business Educator 
Expects of the College.” The Eastern unit 
of the Association acted as host with Sister 
M. Dorothy as general chairman. 

The meeting on Friday evening, under 
the direction of Brother Jerome, was devoted 
to a discussion and demonstration of audio- 
visual aids. 

On Saturday morning an address of wel- 
come was given by the Very Rev. Mon- 
signor Edward J. Waterson, principal, 
Cardinal Hayes High School. Panel discus- 
sions followed the luncheon meeting on 
Saturday. 

The newly elected officers for the Associa- 
tion are: president, Brother John Murray, 
Rice High School, New York City; Vice- 
president, Brother Joseph F. Keimig, Pur- 
cell High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, 
Sister M. Gregoria, Mundelein College, 
Chicago, Illinois; and treasurer, Sister M. 
Regis, St. Vincent Ferrer High School, New 
York City. 

The North East unit of the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association held its meeting 
on May 1 at Regis College, Weston, Mass- 
achusetts. Registration was held in the 
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morning, followed by visits to the various 
exhibits. 

Sectional meetings followed the luncheon 
meeting. Rev. Francis B. McManus, Boston 
College, Boston, Massachusetts, was chair- 
man of the college session and Brother 
Augustus, Mission High School, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, was chairman of the high 
school session. 

Sister Mary Athanasia, Regis College, was 
chairman of the general session that followed 
the sectional meetings. Greetings were 
extended by Sister Mary St. Ignatius, presi- 
dent, Regis College. The principal speaker 
for the general session was Rev. Edward J. 
Burns, Merrimac College, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, who had as his topic, “Economics 
and Catholic Business Education.” 

The steering committee for the study of 
guidance in business education, being con- 
ducted by the Midwest unit of C.B.E.A., 
held its initial meeting on April 24 at St. 
Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota. Brother 
James Luke presided with the following in 
attendance: Sister Mary Immaculata, Mt. 
Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sister Olivia, Divine Savior High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Sister Mary Veronita, 
St. Mary’s High School, Menasha, Wiscon- 
sin; Sister Joseph Theophile, St. Mary’s 
Training School, Des Plaines, Illinois. 

The committee discussed the scope of the 
guidance study and made recommendations. 
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Musselman Appointed at U. K. 


Dr. Vernon A. Mussel- 
man formerly of the Col- 
lege of Business Admin- 
istration, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, was appointed pro- 
fessor of education and 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Educa- 
tion at the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. He will be 
in charge of both under- 
graduate and graduate 
programs in business edu- 
cation, including teacher 
training. 

Dr. Musselman received his Bachelor of 
Science degree from the Southwestern Insti- 
tute of Technology, Weatherford, Oklahoma, 
and his Master of Education and Doctor of 
Education degrees from the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Gamma 
Mu, Kappa Delta Pi, Pi Omega Pi, and 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 














V. A. Musselman 


Logan Joins O. S. U. Faculty 


The appointment of William B. Logan to 
the faculty of Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been announced by University 
officials. Mr. Logan will be in charge of the 
teacher-training program in distributive edu- 
cation, which has been organized on the 
O. S. U. campus in co-operation with the 
State Division of Vocational Education. He 
began his new duties on June 15. 

Mr. Logan was formerly a member of the 
faculty of Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, in charge of teacher training in distribu- 
tive education. He has had wide experience 
as a distributive education co-ordinator in 
secondary schools in North Carolina. 

A graduate of Furman University, Green- 
ville, South Carolina, Mr. Logan received 
has Master’s degree from the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina. He is a member of the North Carolina 
vocational planning committee and Delta 
Pi Epsilon and has taken an active part in 
a number of retailing organizations. He 
is widely known for his many contributions 
to distributive education training. 





By Moore, Wheland, File 


One-Semester Course in 
Personal Bookkeeping .. 


RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


CONTENTS 


Why Keep Records? 

Keeping a Cash Record 

How Commercial Banks Serve Us 
How Savings Banks Serve Us 

A Plan for Spending 

Family Budgets and Records 
Records for a Social Organization 
Records for a Professional Man 
Ownership 





For schools that want to offer a one-semester course in 
bookkeeping principles for personal use, here is the 
answer to your problem. The Table of Contents is shown 
at the right. Regular double-entry bookkeeping prin- 
ciples are taught in a simple manner. Some optional 
practice sets may be obtained for family and professional 
record keeping. An optional workbook is available. 
This book also provides an introduction to business 
record keeping. A simple business record keeping set 
may be obtained if desired. 


SOUTH - WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 


How Buying and Selling Cause 
Changes in Ownership 


How Transactions Are Recorded in 
a Columnar Record 


How Transactions Are Summarized 
In Records of Final Entry 


Records at the Close of the Fiscal 
Period 


Records for a Merchandising Con- 
cern 
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Parker Liles Completes Doctorate 


A. Parker Liles, super- 
visor of business educa- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia, 
was awarded a Doctor 
of Philosophy degree in 
business education by 
the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, at the June com- 
mencement. The topic 
of his dissertation was 
“A Study to Determine 
the. Duties of Clerical 
Workers, the Elements 
of Success in Clerical 
Work, and the Validity of 
Selected Guidance Tech- 
niques for Determining Clerical Aptitude.” 

Dr. Liles received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, and his 
Master’s degree from the University of Ken- 
tucky. He has been active in the Atlanta 
chapter of the National Office Management 
Association and is a member of the national 
council of the United Business Education 
Association. He is also editor of Modern 
Business Education, the magazine of the 
Southern Business Education Association. 

During the summer Dr. Liles taught two 
courses at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 





A. Parker Liles 


Conferences at Indiana U. 


During the summer three conferences 
were held on the campus of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. The conference 
on distributive education was held on July 
1 and 2, the ninth annual conference for 
business teachers on July 7 and 8, and the 
conference for office managers and business 
teachers on August 3 and 4. 

The purpose of these conferences was to 
give business teachers an opportunity to 
discuss the various problems in business 
education. The ninth annual conference for 
business teachers discussed the topic of 
‘Tests and Testing in Business Education.” 
The conference for office managers and busi- 
ness teachers dealt with the following four 
major topics: “Selecting the Office Staff, 
Considering Recruiting Plans, Interviewing 
Procedures, and Aptitude Testing,” “‘Induc- 
tion Training Procedures for Office Em- 
ployees,” ‘In-service Training Programs for 
Office Employees,” “Improving Personnel 
Relations Within the Office.” 
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Dr. Nolan from Wilmington to Syracuse 
Dr. Carroll A. Nolan 


recently resigned as su- 
pervisor of business and 
distributive education for 
the city of Wilmington 
and the state of Dela- 
ware to accept a position 
as associate professor of 
business administration 
and education at Syra- 
cuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

Dr. Nolan is a grad- 
uate of Grove City Col- 





sylvania. He obtained 
his Master’s degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and his Doctor’s degree from 
New York University, New York City. 
He previously taught in high schools in 
Pennsylvania and New York. Before going 
to Wilmington he was a member of the 
faculty of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Carroll A. Nolan 


New D.P.E. Chapter at O.S. U. 


On Friday evening, July 16, Rho chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary grad- 
uate fraternity in business education, was 
installed on the campus of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Elvin S. 
Eyster, School of Business, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana, and the national 
president, was in charge of the installation. 
He was assisted by several members from 
other chapters. 

The officers of the new chapter are as 
follows: president, Galen Stutsman, Ohio 
State University; vice-president, Chloie D. 
McGlinchay, Central High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; corresponding secretary, Eva 
Barnhart, High School, Canal Winchester, 
Ohio; recording secretary, Mary Del Tedesco, 
High School, London, Ohio; treasurer, 
William E. Jennings, Ohio State University; 
historian, Elfreda Rusher, High School, Van 
Wert, Ohio; sponsor, Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, 
Ohio State University. 

Other members initiated are as follows: 
Lee S. Brook, Charlotte Clingaman, Mildred 
C. Constant, Dorothy D. East, Eula T. 
Graham, Carlos K. Hayden, Mabel M. Col- 
lins, Max McKitrick, Pauline A. Opritza, 
Eva Jane Reamer, Florence E. Richter, 


Ethel C. Sanders, Laura Taylor, Helen C.: 


Vane, Lucille Walker, Helen M. Workman. 
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Hanna Heads Publication Commission 


Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, was se- 
lected as chairman of the 
Joint Publication Com- 
mission for the year, 
1948-49, and Bernard A. 
Shilt, Board of Educa- 
tion, Buffalo, New York, 
was chosen as secretary- 
treasurer. Other mem- 
bers of the commission 
are Dr. Paul L. Salsgiver, 
Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

The 1950 joint yearbook of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association will 
be titled, ““Measuring Vocational Business 
Competency,” according to an announce- 
ment made by the Joint Publication Com- 
mission at its meeting held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on June 26. Dr. F. Blair Mayne, 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, is to be the editor. 











J. M. Hanna 


Florida Business Teachers Meet 


The Department of Business Education 
of the Florida Education Association met in 
Miami on April 23. Preceding the program 
and business session, the business teachers 
of Dade County provided a reception for 
the visiting teachers. Hugh Maxwell, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, presided and 
introduced the main speaker, Dr. George 
Heather, chairman, Department of Com- 
merce, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
whose subject was ‘Socio-Economic Infor- 
mation in the Public School Curriculum.” 

The new officers for 1948-49 are as follows: 
chairman, Juanita Hilty, High School, Win- 
ter Haven; vice-chairman, Frances Mc- 
Quarrie, High School, Deland; secretary, 
Fay Hamon, High School, West Palm 
Beach; sergeant-at-arms, John Mangan, 
High School, St. Petersburg. 





reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 32 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. - - - Cincinnati 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING 
by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a short course 
or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and ruled workbook paper 
and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instructions and rules may be kept for 


Richards Appointed in Alabama 


William A. Richards was appointed head 
of the Department of Business Education 
and Business Administration at State Teach- 
ers College, Florence, Alabama. 

For the past six years Mr. Richards has 
been at the Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Georgia. He was formerly 
supervisor of business education in the city 
schools at Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Mr. Richards received his B.S. degree from 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky, and his M.A. degree 
from the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. He has done additional graduate 
work at the University of Kentucky and at 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

At the State Teachers College in Florence 
the Department will offer a B.S. degree in 
business education and teacher training. In 
business administration degrees will be 
offered with majors in accounting, retailing, 
financing, and economics. A two-year pro- 
gram will be offered in secretarial training 
and office machines. 


New Jersey Elects Officers 


The New Jersey Business Education Asso- 
ciation met on Saturday, May 1. Spencer 
B. Ames, Battin High School, Elizabeth, 
presided. 

The principal speaker at the meeting was 
Beulah M. Van Volkenburgh of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company. of America, 
Newark. 

The following new officers were elected: 
president, Rosa Scally, Senior High School, 
New Brunswick; vice-president, Ward B. 
Gedney, Central High School, Trenton; 
treasurer, Bert Card, High School, Orange. 
The members of the executive committee 
are as follows: Dr. Foster L. Loso, Board 
of Education, Elizabeth; Gilbert Kahn, East 
Side High School, Newark; Mrs. Bertha 
Travers, High School, Garfield; George B. 
Pontz, Columbia High School, South Orange. 
Other officers and executive committee 
members were not eligible for election this 
year. 





New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A popular book that ap- 
peals to teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents — 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Fifth Edition 
By Crabbe and Salsgiver 





Much has been said and written about basic business 
education in recent years. GENERAL BUSINESS 
is designed for a course that is suitable to be offered 
to all students on a required or an elective basis. It 
certainly should be a required course for all begin- 
ning business students. It covers the fundamental 
business information that should be understood by all 
students, regardless of their future occupations. 





GENERAL BUSINESS is popular with teachers, students, and parents wherever 
it is taught. It covers such basic business education requirements as money, 
communications, banks and finance, transportation, savings, investments, record 
keeping, budgeting, buying, selling, and numerous other fundamental topics. 


Another important feature of this book is the correlated arithmetic in each lesson. 
You will also like the vocabulary emphasis. 


With GENERAL BUSINESS you may obtain workbooks, tests, and a teachers’ 
manual. Optional practice sets on record keeping can be obtained separately. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Mayne Appointed Head at Sacramento 
Dr. F. Blair Mayne 


was appointed head of 
the Department of Busi- 
ness Administration and 
professor of business ad- 
ministration at Sacra- 
mento State College, Sac- 
ramento, California. Dr. 
Mayne, who received his 
Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIli- 
nois; his Master of Sci- 
ence degree from the 
University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming; and 
his Doctor of Philosophy 
degree from New York University, New 
York City, will also be in charge of the Uni- 


versity High School business education pro- 
gram. 


From 1933-1935 Dr. Mayne was superin- 
tendent of schools at Savery, Wyoming. For 
five years he was director of collegiate courses 
in The Packard School, New York City. In 
1942 he was appointed vice-principal and 
secretary-treasurer of The Packard School. 
He was also a lecturer in accounting at the 
College of Commerce, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. Before going 
to Sacramento he was professor of business 
education at the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 

Dr. Mayne is past president of Alpha 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon and the private 
business schools section of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity. He is also a member of 
Alpha Kappa Psi, Phi Delta Kappa, and 
Kappa Delta Pi. 


Trumbo Heads St. Louis Area Group 


Rolla C. Trumbo, Beaumont High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri, is the new president of 
the St. Louis Area Business Educators Asso- 
ciation. He was elected at the spring meet- 
ing. The vice-president is Charles E. Rubi- 
cam, Jr., Rubicam Business School, St. 
Louis, Missouri. The secretary-treasurer is 
Mrs. Helen Heath, Miss Hickey’s Training 
School for Secretaries, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Other members of the executive committee 
are Mrs. Janet Morris, High School, Clayton, 
Missouri; Vera Meyer, Hadley Technical 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri; and Mrs. 
Mabel Howell, Webster College, Webster 
Groves, Missouri. 
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International Society Elects Officers 


Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, was elected president 
of the United States division of the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education at 
a meeting held on Wednesday, May 19, at 
the New York Advertising Club. The 
Society, an organization of businessmen and 
business educators, is devoted to the im- 
provement of education for business and to 
the cultivation of international understand- 
ing and good will. It has chapters in twenty- 
two countries and maintains a permanent 
bureau in Zurich, Switzerland. 

John A. Zellers, Remington Rand, Inc., 
and Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
were respectively elected first and second 
vice-presidents. 

Robert E. Slaughter, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York City, is Secretary, and 
P. Myers Heiges, Central High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, is the new treasurer. 

Three persons were elected from the mem- 
bership at large to serve on the executive 
committee along with the officers. Chosen 
for these posts were the following: R. D. 
Bryan, Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Orange, New Jersey; Clyde I. Blan- 
chard, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University. 

Plans were made at the meeting to expand 
the activities of the United States division. 
They include sponsoring tours to Europe, 
South America, and the Orient; holding 
regional meetings on international business 
education; assisting with the interchange of 
teachers and students of business subjects 
among various countries; and sponsoring the 
International Congress on Business Educa- 
tion that is to be held in the United States 
at the earliest possible date. Detailed infor- 
mation about these activities and about 
membership in the Society may be obtained 
by writing to the secretary. 


Spencer Appointed in Oakland 


Blake Spencer, principal, Merritt Business 
School, Oakland, California, was recently 
appointed acting director of business educa- 
tion for the city of Oakland. Mr. Spencer 
went to Oakland as a commercial teacher. 
Soon after he became department head of 
Merritt Business School, then acting prin- 
cipal, and finally principal of the school. 
He is past president of the California Busi- 
ness Educators Association. 
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Work Sheet Chart. This chart is one of a series of 
five in business education produced by the George F. 
Cram Company, Inc. The other four charts are busi- 
ness letter forms, financial statements, business forms, 
and vertical filing. The charts are mounted on map 
muslin; the size of each chart is 40 X 52 inches. Mark- 
ings on the chart can be removed without harming the 
chart’s surface. 

Summary. The chart is a blank ten-column work 
sheet. Entries may be recorded and then erased. 

Recommended Use. The chart is designed for use in 
bookkeeping classes. It may be used when explaining 
any phase of the work sheet. 

Sale. The work sheet chart may be purchased from 
the George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 East Wash- 
ington Street, S.W., Indianapolis, Indiana. The selling 
price of the chart, mounted on a straight roll back rod 
and with a dust-proof cover, is’ $8.60. The complete 


set of five charts on a straight roll mounting sells for 
$45.50. 


Mr. Bell. (Released in 1947.) This is a 16-mm. 
sound film produced by R. K. O. Pathe, Inc., for the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. It may 
be shown in approximately 35 minutes. 


Summary. This is a story of how Mr. Bell invented 
the telephone. The background for this film is in 
Boston in the 1870's. 

There is a series of scenes showing Mr. Bell as a 
teacher of the deaf and as an instructor to potential 
teachers of the deaf. In one sequence he explains to his 
financial backer, Gardiner Hubbard, and to Mr. Hub- 
bard’s deaf daughter, Mabel, his experiments with the 
harmonic telegraph and his theory about the telephone. 
The events leading to the invention of the telephone 
are shown, ending with a dramatic scene of Watson’s 
hearing Bell’s words on the telephone for the first time. 

Mr. Bell is also shown as he strives to convince 
skeptical business leaders of the practicability and the 
future of the telephone. Another scene shows Mr. Bell 
at the age of 74 speaking before a group of young 
laboratory engineers. The film closes with a brief 
epilogue telling of the results of young Mr. Bell’s dream 
of a universal system of voice communication and 
suggesting its promise for world betterment. 

Recommended Use. Before a general business class 
starts to study the unit on communication, the students 
may be interested in knowing something of the history 
of the telephone. This film would give the students an 
excellent background for the study of the telephone as 
a means of communication. 

Rental. “‘Mr. Bell” may be secured from the nearest 
office of your local Bell Telephone Company. There 
is no rental charge; however. there may be a charge for 
transportation. 





Chart of Financial Statements. This chart is 
one of a series of five in business education produced by 
the George F. Cram Company, Inc. The other four 
charts are work sheet, business letter forms, business 
forms, and vertical filing. The charts are mounted on 
map muslin; the size of each chart is 40 X 52 inches. 
Markings on the chart can be removed without harming 
the chart’s surface. 

Summary. The chart includes a completed balance 
sheet and profit and loss statement. It also includes 
schedules of accounts receivable, sales, and merchan- 
dise inventory. 

Recommended Use. The chart is designed for use in 
bookkeeping classes. Classes in business principles and 
management may find the chart helpful when discussing 
the topic of financial statements. 


Sale. The chart of financial statements may be pur- 
chased from the George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 
East Washington Street, S.W., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The selling price of the chart, mounted on a straight 
roll back rod and with dust-proof cover, is $8.60. The 
complete set of five charts on a straight roll mounting 
sells for $45.50. 


Shy Guy. (Released in 1947.) This is a 16-mm. 
sound film produced by Coronet Instructional Films 
with Dr. Alice Sowers, director of Family Life Institute, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, as col- 
laborator. The film is available in color or black and 
white and may be shown in approximately 15 minutes. 


Summary. This film is designed to treat the problem 
of shyness as it affects the adolescent. It is the first of 
a series of pictures on personal and social development. 
“Shy Guy” is a story of a young high school boy who 
has some difficulties in making the proper adjustments 
necessary for any adolescent who finds that he has been 
transferred to another school. When the boy’s father 
observes that his son is having some difficulty in getting 
acquainted with the boys and girls in the high school, 
he suggests to his son that one of the ways to overcome 
shyness is to observe the behavior of those students 
who are well adjusted and liked by everyone. 

A teachers’ guide containing a synopsis of the film 
content and suggestions for using the film is available. 

Recommended Use. This film is suitable for any 
group of junior and senior high school students. The 
high school commercial club and homeroom would 
find this film interesting and helpful to all students. 
Salesmanship classes may want to use the film in con- 
nection with the unit on personality development. 

Sale and Rental. “Shy guy” may be purchased from 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for the 
film in black and white is $56.25 and in color $112.50. 
For rental purposes contact your nearest film library. 








On this page each month you will find a review of visual aids that may be used in classes in business and 
economics. Inasmuch as many schools are securing visual-aid equipment for the first time, visual aids that 
were produced before the war will be reviewed as well as those that are currently released. 
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A Lucid Answer to the Basic Question 





What Is Business ? 


With so many possible answers to this complex question, only the sound-motion picture can ade- 
quately present all of them, and in their proper perspective. Your students can climb aboard the “magic 
carpet” of this new, comprehensive 16-mm. film to be whisked around the world of commerce and see 
how such familiar services or goods as the pop-up toaster on their breakfast tables are produced and 
distributed to satisfy consumer demand in our profit-motivated economic system. 


This basic Coronet film has been produced in collaboration with Paul L. Salsgiver of the School of Busi- 
ness, Simmons College. It is specifically designed for use with junior high, senior high, and college 
students and is also recommended for adult groups. “What Is Business?’ is available through pur- 
chase or lease-purchase at $90 in full color or just $45 in black-and-white. Prints may also be secured 
at nominal rates through the nation’s leading film-lending libraries. 








a 





For a complete catalog or further information on pur- 
chase, lease-purchase, preview, or rental sources write to: 


CORONET Films © Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet. 1947- 
48. A 4-page subject-matter index of all the articles 
appearing in the 1947-48 issues of Tae BALANCE SHEET. 
Single copies will be sent to any interested persons. 
Order from South-Western Publishing Co., 634 Broad- 
way, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vocational Office Training. May, 1948. Mon- 
ograph 70. A 22-page, printed, paperbound booklet 
based upon the bulletins of the Virginia State Board of 
Education and reprinted from the April and May, 1948, 
issues of THe BALANce SuHeet. It was compiled by 
the staff of the Commercial Education Service, State 
Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia. The 
booklet is divided into the following 8 parts: “State 
Plan for Vocational Office Training,” “Layouts for 
Business Departments,” “A Guide for Advisory Com- 
mittees in Business Education.” Single copies free. 
Order from South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


A Handbook for Business Education in the 
Small High School. April, 1948. Monograph 69. 
A 5l-page, printed, paper-bound booklet | on a 
study completed by Clifford B. Shipley in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Education in the Advanced School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. It contains 
the following 7 chapters: “Introduction,” “Objectives 
of the Business Education Program,” “ Administration 
of the Business Education Program,” “Improvement 
of Instruction,” “Factors Affecting and Enrichment of 
Curricular Offerings,” “Guidance, Placement, and 
Follow-Up,” “Rooms and Equipment for Business 
Education.” Single copies free to interested persons. 
Order from South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. June, 1948. Bulletin No. 
45. An 83-page printed booklet edited by Stephen J. 
Turille. A number of the articles contained in the book- 
let were abstracted by Dr. Harry Huffman at the 
twenty-first annual convention of the Association in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, in February, 1948. The 
articles contained in the bulletin are as follows: “State- 
ment of Principles and Objectives of Basic or General 
Business Education,” “‘The Importance of Business 
Education as Consumer Education,” “Teaching Mate- 
rials for an Advanced Course in Basic Business Educa- 
tion,” “Preparing Teachers of Basic Business Educa- 
tion,” “The Development of a Statement of Guiding 
Principles,” “Implementing the Statement of Guiding 
Principles,” “Testing the Principles in Actual School 
Situations,” “Research Studies Completed and in 
Process,” “Business Experience for Prospective Busi- 
ness Teachers.” Price 50 cents. Order from The 
Research Press, 611 Harrison Street, Kirksville, 
Missouri. 
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Establishing a Retail Business in Mississippi. 
April, 1948. By Roy A. Klages. A 30-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet that is the third in a series of 
special study bulletins being published by the Business 
Research Station. Each bulletin in the series deals 
with some phase of the industrial or economic develop- 
ment of the state. This bulletin discusses the retail 
opportunities in Mississippi. Requests for copies should 
be addressed to Business Research Station, State Col- 
lege, Mississippi. 


Business Periodicals. 1948. Miscellaneous 3148. 
A 15-page mimeographed bulletin issued by the Federal 
Security Agency under the general supervision of B. 
Frank Kyker. It contains a bibliography of business 
periodicals selected by Clyde’ W. Humphrey and Irene 
C. Hypps. It is a guide to sources of periodical literature 
on problems and progress in the field of education and 
is also designed to assist business concerns and govern- 
mental agencies in establishing libraries for in-service 
business training and for general staff use. The bibliog- 
raphy is listed according to subjects. Free. Order from 
Information and Publications Service, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Power, Machines, and Plenty. 1948. By Gloria 
Waldron and J. Frederic Dewhurst. A $2-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet published by the Public Affairs 
Committee. The pamphlet is based largely on Ameri- 
ca’s Needs and Resources by J. Frederic Dewhurst and 
Associates published by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
It describes machinery and investment as important 
factors in increasing American production. It also 
warns us that continued increases in production are by 
no means certain. It indicates that rapid or slow pro- 
gress in production will depend upon the combined 
wisdom and action of individual American inventors, 
managers, businessmen, investors, workers, and con- 
sumers. Price 20 cents. Order from Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 


Physical Layout, Equipment, Supplies for 
Business Education. 1948. The American Business 
Education Yearbook, Volume V. The joint publica- 
tion of the Eastern Business Teachers Association and 
the National Business Teachers Association. A $44- 
page, printed, cloth-bound book edited by M. Herbert 
Freeman and a staff consisting of Clyde W. Humphrey, 
Louis C. Nanassy, William R. Blackler, James Gemmell, 
Albert C. Fries, Lewis R. Toll, and Mark Karp. It 
consists of 5 parts as follows: “‘Planning the Business 
Department,” “Equipment for the Business Depart- 
ment,” “Supplies for the Business Department,” 
“Teaching Aids for the Business Department,” “ Recent 
Developments in Business Education.” The book is 
divided into 8 chapters and each chapter is divided into 
sections. The sections were written by separate contrib- 
utors. Price $3.00. Order from New York University 
Bookstore, 239 Greene Street, New York 3, New York. 
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TYPEWRITING ciilccc™.. 


In this new edition there are special drives for speed to incresae the stroking rate followed by 


special drives for accuracy to reduce the number of errors. 


These skills are then transferred to 


production typing. Because real skill involves many separate techniques, there is training in proper 
stroking, manipulative control, reading of the copy, proper hand movements, relaxation, and con- 


centration. 


Running throughout the entire book there is constant attention given to punctuation, capitalization, 
style, and arrangement. There is regular emphasis on error analysis and remedial work. In the 


advanced portion of the textbook, the student takes up real 
office typing problems, including business forms, manu- 
scripts, legal forms, telegrams, tabulation, and rough drafts. 


WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


September, 1948 








Since the publication of this new edition, 
every state that has adopted a typing book 
has selected this book as follows: North 
Carolina (basal), South Carolina (cobasal), 
Oklahoma (multiple), Florida (basal), New 
Mexico (basal), and Georgia (multiple). It 
has also recently been adopted in Cincin- 
nati, San Francisco, and Los Angeles as 
well as in numerous other cities and towns. 
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Take a Chance? 


Nit: “We're having a raffle for a widow lady. Will 
you buy a ticket?” 
Wit: “No, thanks. Even if I won, my wife wouldn’t 
let me keep her.” 
ee @ e@ 
Ignorance 


Teacher: “‘What is ignorance, Tommy?” 
Tommy: “Ignorance is when you don’t know any- 
thing and somebody finds it out.” 
ee ee 


Whoops! 


An elevator operator in a downtown building, off 
for the day, was replaced by a cute little miss green- 
horn, who, on her first trip, brought the elevator to an 
abrupt stop. 

“Did I stop too quickly?” she asked the passengers. 

“No, indeed,” coyly replied a little old lady in one 
corner of the car, “I always wear my bloomers around 
my ankles.” ae tn ol 


Not That Hungry 


The young wife greeted her husband affectionately 
when he returned from the office. 

“Poor darling!” she said. “You must be tired,and 
hungry. Would you like some nice soup, tender chops 
with golden brown potatoes, green peas, and mush- 
rooms on toast?” 

“No, darling,” her husband answered firmly. ‘* Let’s 
save the money and eat at home.” 

e ee 


One Too Many Umpires 


An irate baseball enthusiast, who had watched his 
home team go down in defeat, stopped the unpire as he 
was leaving the field. 

“Where’s your dog?” he commanded. 

“Dog?” ejaculated the unpire. “I have no dog.” 

“‘Well,” said the grouchy one, “you're the first blind 
man I ever saw who didn’t have a dog.” 

eee 


Plenty of Room 


A little boy was sitting hehind a bald-headed man 
at church, who was scratching the fringe of hair on one 
side of his bald plate. The old gentleman kept it up so 
long that at last the little boy became interested, and, 
leaning over, said: 

“Say, mister, you'll never catch him there. Why 
don’t you run him out in the open?” 

eee 


Long, Long Ago 


A teacher asked the class to name the states of the 
United States. One child responded so promptly and 
accurately that the teacher exclaimed: “You did very 
well — much better than I could have done at your 
age. 

“You should have,” said the child consolingly. 
“There were only thirteen then.” 


And They Are 


Teacher: “Johnny, will you please give three col- 
lective nouns.” 
Johnny: “Flypaper, wastebasket, vacuum cleaner.” 
e ee 


Music Appreciators 


Caller: ‘‘Madame, I am the piano tuner.” 
Pianist: ‘“‘But I didn’t send for a piano tuner.” 
Caller: “I know, but the neighbors did.” 


Rug Hunting 


Angry Guide: “Why didn’t you shoot that tiger?” 
Timid Hunter: “He didn’t have the right kind of 
expression on his face for a rug.” 


Two Flowers 


“*Has that florist any children?” 
“Two —a girl who is a budding genius and a son 
who is a blooming idiot.” 
ee e 


And Then There Was Quiet 


The lady of the house was entertaining her bridge 
club when the pattering of tiny feet was heard on the 
stairs. She raised her hand for silence. ‘“‘Hush,” she 
said softly, “the children are going to deliver their 
good-night message. It always gives me a feeling of 
reverence to hear them... .” 

There was a moment of silence —then shyly, 
““Mamma, Willie found a bedbug.” 

e ee 


Change of Mind 


A woman called for jury duty refused to serve be- 
cause she didn’t believe in capital punishment. 

Trying to persuade her, the judge explained: 

“This is merely a case where a wife is suing her 
husband because she gave him a thousand dollars to 
pay down on a fur coat and he lost the money in a 
poker game.” 

“Tl serve,” she said. “I could be wrong about 
capital punishment!” 

ee e@ e 


Let’s Be Done 


“If I cut a beefsteak in two,” asked the teacher 
“then cut the halves in two, what do I get?” 

“*Quarters,”” answered the boy. 

“Good. And then again?” 

“*Eighths.” 

“Correct. Again?” 

“Sixteenths.” 

“Exactly. And then?” 

“Thirty seconds.” 

‘And once more?” 

“Hamburger!” cried the little boy impatiently. 
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Well-established, one-teacher secretarial school in 
suburb of Chicago. Attractive quarters. Modern equip- 
ment. Low overhead. Owner regrets selling because 
present arrangement has short hours and excellent 
remuneration, but health will not permit carrying on 
any longer. Address, No. 25. 





Small, well-established, prosperous three-teacher 
school in the fastest growing city of southeastern Florida. 
Owner has other interests. Address, No. 26. 





Philadelphia private business school. Founded in 1883. 
Has more than 55,000 enrollees. Profitable. Approved for 
veterans. Address, No. 27. 





A going business college, located in one of the best 
sections of the Midwest. No competition. -Good enroll- 
ment. Fine equipment. Low overhead. If interested, 
write for complete information. Address, No. 28. 





Two- or three-teacher school located, in delightful 
southeastern city. Large area from which to draw. 
Competition negligible. Excellent climate. School 
enjoys highest reputation. Wonderful opportunity for 
— Price $5,000. Terms if necessary. Address, 

‘o. 29. 





Two-teacher school founded in 1915. Continuous op- 
eration under only 2 different owners. Located in Mis- 
souri. Only business school in city of 30,000. Closest 
competition over 30 miles. Will sell for value of equip- 
ment inventory. Address, No. 30. 





Old-established school in Ohio. No close competition. 
Exceptionally good for night school. Reasonable price. 
Owner will agree to repurchase at end of year if not 
satisfactory. Address, No. 31. 





Small school in central Ohio. Capacity 75 students. 
Good proposition for man and wife. Address No. 32. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


One used Stenotype machine in good condition. Price 
$25. Address, Mrs. Homer Carpenter, 204 Lamont Court, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. 








Inland Empire Business Teachers Meet 


The business teachers’ unit of the Inland 
Empire Education Association held its 
annual meeting in Spokane, Washington, 
on April 8. There were 150 commercial 
teachers present from the states of Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington. 
The group voted to affiliate with the 
U.B.E.A. 

H. E. Leffel, Kinman Business University, 
Spokane, Washington, was program chair- 
man. The principal speakers at the meeting 
were Louise Scott, director of the Thomas 
Natural Shorthand division, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., and Dr. Peter L. Agnew, School of 
Education, New York University, New 
York City. The addresses were followed by 
a panel discussion under the direction of Mrs. 
Vene De Voe, High School, Wenatchee, 
Washington. 

New officers of this Association are as 
follows: president, Frank M. Kellogg, High 
School, Kapowsin, Washington; vice-presi- 
dent, Patricia Damon, High School, Colville, 
Washington; secretary-treasurer, James C. 
Griggs, North Central High School, 
Spokane, Washington. 
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Selected Special 


Books for Typing... 


* 
BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 


by S. J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 62 pages for 
beginning or advanced students, 
recommended for correcting bad 
habits, developing good habits, and 
developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 
by S. J. Wanous 
A paper-bound book of 51 pages pro- 


viding problems, drills, and tests in 
tabulation. 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING 


by M. Fred Tidwell 
A paper-bound book of 66 pages 


designed for supplementary selective 
drills for speed work or for a short 
intensive speed course. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 


by MacClain and Dame 


Each of the thirty-seven lessons con- 
sists of a fifteen-minute timed writing 
with a warm-up drill and a follow-up 
exercise. In addition to their value 
as timed writings, these lessons pro- 
vide specific training in techniques 
and short cuts. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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D. E. Clubs of America 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Vocational Association, held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, in February, 1946, the state super- 
visors of distributive education voted that 
the local and state distributive education 
clubs already in existence be expanded into 
a national organization. A committee was 
appointed to study plans for organizing and 
preparing a constitution for a national dis- 
tributors club association. 

A questionnaire was sent to each state 
club to determine whether the various states 
wanted a national organization. The state 
clubs voted that a national meeting be held. 
It was decided that only the states already 
having state clubs be invited to attend the 
meeting and participate in the formation of 
a national association. The first national 
meeting was held in Memphis, Tennessee, 
on April 17-19, 1947. The meeting was 
conducted by the student delegates from the 
various state d.e. clubs, and the teachers 
present acted in an advisory capacity. The 
Distributive Education Clubs of America 
was organized at this meeting. 

Some of the objectives of the D.E. Clubs 
of America, as expressed by various state 
supervisors of distributive education in the 
March, 1948, issue of The Distributor, the 
national publication, are: (1) to give d.e. 
students an opportunity of belonging to a 
national organization directly related to the 
career for which the students are being 
trained, (2) to build greater unity among 
the local and state d.e. clubs, (3) to develop 
more interest on the part of business leaders, 
and (4) to develop student leadership, initia- 
tive, self-reliance, and co-operation. 

The second national convention of the 
D.E. Clubs of America was held at the 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, on 
March 22-24, 1948. The theme of the meet- 
ing was “Building for Unity.” William B. 
Logan, who was recently appointed to head 
the teacher-training program in distributive 
education at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was chairman of the convention. 


The meeting opened with a get-acquainted 
party for those who arrived Sunday evening. 
At the morning session on Monday, Presi- 
dent Kenneth Thrailkill, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, extended greetings. An address of 
welcome to St. Louis was given by Phillip 
J. Hickey, superintendent of schools. Busi- 
ness sessions were held Monday through 
Wednesday. 

The banquet and dance were held on 
Tuesday evening. Prizes were awarded at 
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by the various club members. At the lunch- 
eon meeting on Wednesday, Arnold Zopf, 
supervisor of distributive education in St. 
Louis, gave a summary of the convention. 

The newly organized state d.e. club of 
Missouri and the city of St. Louis were the 
hosts at the meeting. Fran McCreery, 
director of distributive education in Mis- 
sourl, was the state convention chairman 
and Mr. Zopf was the local convention chair- 
man. Mr. Zopf was assisted by the following 
St. Louis high school d.e. co-ordinators: C. 
Dwight Horn, Roosevelt High School; 
Margaret Elam, Soldan High School; Clara 
Mutshnick, Central High School. 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Ray Ellison, Texas; vice-president, Charles 
Acker, North Carolina; associate president 
southern region, Wayne Stump, Virginia; 
associate president north central region, 
Richard Tinlin, Ohio; associate president 
western region, Elaine Fergus, Utah; vice- 
president in charge of publications, Clifford 
Hopper, Oklahoma; vice-president in charge 
of membership, Dewey Brookshire, North 
Carolina; vice-president in charge of na- 
tional convention, John Bond, Tennessee; 
vice-president in charge of public relations, 
Don Holland, Texas; secretary, Mary Easter- 
ling, Georgia; treasurer, Hubert Fitzgerald, 
Virginia; parliamentarian, Melvin Nachman, 
Virginia; and historian, Carl Eastburn, Texas. 
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Artistic Typewriting Contest 


The tenth annual International Artistic 
Typewriting Contest, originated and spon- 
sored by Julius Nelson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Paterson, New Jersey, drew over 1,000 
entries from 36 states, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, and Canada. 

As usual, “‘type-drawn” portraits of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln were in abundance. 
Animals, chiefly dogs and horses, were next 
in prominence. In addition, the entries 
included cut outs, borders, ornaments, letter- 
ing, cartoons, and silhouettes. 

The first-place winner was Georgia Thom, 
St. Joseph’s High School, Ashton, Iowa, 
whose portrayal of a ship at sea employed not 
one but several of the standard “‘art-typed” 
shading techniques, and she will receive an 
Underwood portable typewriter. The next 
ten winners will each receive a bronze medal. 
The bronze-and-walnut plaque, awarded to 
the school with the best group of entries, 
went to St. Andre High School, Biddeford, 
Maine, for the second consecutive year. 
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